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Meeting of Lancaster County Educational Asso- 
ciation. 


The next regular quarterly meeting of the Asso- 
ciation will take place at 10 o’elock, A. M., on Sat- 
urday, November 20, 1852, in the Borough of Stras- 
burg, when and where a full attendance of the mem- 
bers is earnestly requested. 

Oct. 15, 1852. D. 8S. KIEFFER, Cor. Secy. 

The Local Committee are D. 8. Kieffer, Jacob 
Bower, Dr. S. Keneagy, David Miller, and James 
McPhail, Esq. 


bas By vote of the Association at the August 
mecting, Saturday, November 13, was fixed as the 
time of meeting in Strasburg; but as it has since 
been ascertained that the Lancaster County Temper- 
ance Society had previously made arrangements to 
hold their annual meeting on that day in Strasburg, 
the Standing Committee of the Educational Associa- 
tion have thought it expedient to postpone the meet- 
ing of their Society one week, viz: till Saturday the 
20th, when they look for a full turn out. 





Mr. Ravcn’s valued communication on Decimals 
is not continued in this number, for want of the re- 


_ quisite number of proper type to print the fractions 
embraced in it. They shail be obtained 80 as to re- 


sume the publication next month. 





Burueicn’s Lecisiative Guipe, containing all the 
rules for conducting business in Congress; Jeffer- 
son’s Manual; and the citizens Manual, including a 
concise system of rules of order founded on Congres- 
sional proceedings : with copious notes and marginal 
references explaining the rules and the authorities 
therefor, designed to economise time and secure uni- 
formity in the proceedings of all deliberative assem- 
blies: 228 pages, with an appendix of 27 pages, con- 
taining matter designed to assist youth and the in- 
experienced, in the establishment and conducting of 
Debating Societies: By Joseph Bartlett Burleigh, 
LL. D. published by Lippincott & Grambo of Phila- 
delphia. 

We rarely notice or praise Books, but the one de- 
scribed in the foregoing paragraph is a work of such 
general utility and merit, as to force a departure 
from-our rule. It comes into contact with no other 
with which we are acquainted, and should be in the 
hands ot every one desirous of qualifying himself to 
take creditable part in the management of any pub- 
lic or society affairs. 





SCHOOL ETHICS, No. 6. 
SCHOOL OFFENCES. 

The schools being now generally again in opera- 
tion, we shall resume our desultory remarks upon 
Ethics ; and, as violations of order, duty and pro- 
priety will most probably constitute the Teacher's 
first and greatest difficulty, shall commence with the 
treatment of school offences. 

“It must needs be that offences come: but wo be 
unto that man by whom the offence cometh,” sets 
forth not only the condition of human nature in the 
great school of the world and the little wor.d of the 
school, but the law of that nature ; and it is remark- 
able that these words are found in the midst of a 
passage relating to those “little ones” who may not 
be “despised ” with impunity. Still, as offences will 
occur among them, how to deal with them is the 
hard question to be solved. The cutting off and cast- 
ing out of offending “ members,” enjoined in th 
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same chapter, would make short work, and soon pu- 
rify the school. But this would not be in accord- 
ance with the divine precept, also in the same chap- 
ter, to forgive even unto “seventy times seven” 
times. Neither would it be a fulfillment of the faith- 
ful teacher’s first duty to his school, which consists 
in the attempt to improve its moral condition, never 
to be intermitted for a moment, never to be despair- 
ed of, and especially, never to be determined by 
his own act condemning any to reprobation while 
hope remains. Nevertheless as something is un- 
doubtedly commanded to be “cut off” and “cast 
out,” let it be understood, in the divine charity of | 
the context, to be, not the offenders, but the offences. | 
Ilere is room for the most thorough root and branch 
work of the most exact moralist; with the sole re- 
striction on his labors, that offences shall be so dealt 
with as to inflict the least possible injury on the 
whole school, while the greatest possible good is done 
to the offender. 





How this shall be effected cannot be specifically | 


set forth in any abstract treatise ; the form of cor- | 
rective necessarily and generally depending on the 
peculiar circumstances of each case, the condition 
and disposition of the offender and the school, and 
the character and system of government of the 
Teacher. Still, some general principles and rules 
exist, which are applicable in all cases; and these | 
may be considered under the following heads: 1. | 
The nature of the offence; 2. The Proof; 3. The 
Punishment. 





I. The Nature of the Offence. 
School offences are cither public or private. If | 
public, that is, known to the whole school, they must | 
be publicly investigated, and the punishment be also 
public. This is due to the well-being of the school, 
and necessary to prevent a repetition of the offence 
by others. If private, that is, known only to the 
teacher and the offender, the injurious influence of 
the evil act should never be spread over the whole 
school, by a public investigation and punishment.— 
This would be adding to the disgrace of the culprit 
without increased good to him and with positive in- 
jury to the school. Self-respect is a chief aid to vir- 
tue; and is never completely lost, till all claim to the 
respect of others have also been forfeited. A person 
may be sunk very low in his own estimation, and 
still retrieve his former standing by amendment of 
life ; but when the general condemnation of his as- 
sociates is added to his own, there is little hope of 
retrieval, at least by his own act. 


Offences may be against God’s Law or the mere 
rules of the School, The former ought never to be 
passed over without remark, and such discipline as 
the flagrancy of the case demands; the latter may 


class, in most cases, ought to be suffered to pass with 
a mere warning against repetition. 

Offences may also be against the personal feelings 
of the Teacher, or they may be against his official 
dignity and character. There are very few instances 
in which those of the former class should ever be 
punished, or in whieh punishment will have much 
good effect. In all such it is much better for the 
teacher to live down by patience and overwhelm by 
forgiving kindness those petty annoyances, which the 
teasing spirit of childhood—half frolic, half malice 
—knows so well how to multiply, than to make re- 
sistance which will be, in all probability, attributed 
to wrong motives. On the contrary, dignified disre- 
gard for the personal annoyance, accompanied with 
manifested sorrow for the perpetrator, will soon 
make its way to the kind heart which is in almost 
every child, and set the matter right. But open ag- 
gression on the oficial character or dignity of the 
teacher as such, must be met and dealt with, in the 
same manner as any other offence against order and 
propriety ; for, unless all the rights of the teacher’s 
station as such be firmly and fully maintained by 
himself, he had better and at once abandon that 
station. 

Offences may also be committed by strangers 
against the school, or by members of the school 
against strangers. In both cases it is the teacher’s 
duty to interpose his authority. In the first he is, by 
his position, bound to protect his pupils against all 
injury or annoyance while they are in his charge, 
and if his own authority be not sufficient, he is to 
invoke that of the Directors if he be a Common School 
Teacher, and if not, the laws of the land will protect 
him and them in all proper cases. If the offence be 
committed by his pupils against strangers to the 
school, he is to deal with it even more strictly than if 
confined to the school. 

In cases of ill conduct committed by pupils while 
on the way to and from school, the true principle 
seems to be this: that it is the teacher’s duty to im- 
press upon his pupils, by precept, the propreity and 
necessity of correct deportment while on. the way; 
but that he is not responsible for their ¢ nduct when 
off the school premises, because then his power to 
control ceases. Ceneral and sound practice would 
seem, however, to justify the infliction of punishment 
for all acts of ill conduct, on the way, which are 
committed in the presence of the teacher, or come to 
his knowledge by formal complaint against his pu- 
pils as such. It is the parent’s duty to start the 
child at a certain hour, allowing him sufficient time 
to reach the school. It is the teacher’s duty to re- 
ceive him into school at the proper hour. During 
the interval, no one will contend that he is amenable 
neither to parent nor teacher. The safer plan is to 
make him responsible to both, so far as each becomes 





be more lightly dealt with, and first offences of this 


aware cf his ill couduct. 
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Finally, among school offenders, more than any 
others, there will be principals and accessaries ; be- 
cause children more than adults, are liable to temp- 
tation. Here the rule is, that whenever the ring-lea- 
der is discovered, and a clear case of temptation by 
him made out, all the punishment, in case of the first 
offence by the accessaries, should fall on him, while 
they should be let off in most cases with reproof and 
a plain warning against repetition of the offence.— 
But care must be taken that older and more design- 
ing scholars do not put forward some younger or 
simpler one as the ring-leader, when in reality he 
was only the dupe or the scape-goat. In this case, 
of course, the observant teacher, who knows the char- 
acter of each pupil, will detect the trick, and punish 
the real culprits. 





PHONOTYPY. 

Most of the readers of the Journal wil! desire some 
apology for this subject occupying so much of this 
and the two former numbers, and an assurance that 
it shall not continue to grow upon them to the ex- 
clusion of all other matter. We thus give both.— 

Vhen it became necessary to insert the long but able 
report of the Committee of the Lancaster Educational 
Association on the subject, it seemed almost indis- 
pensable that such remarks should accompany the 
document,as might show that neither the Journal nor 
its Editor was the advocate of this or any other ism or 
system in education. At the same time we determined 
not to engage in any controversy, but, in the form of 
a liberal and general review of the subject and _ its 
relations to education, to put forth such remarks as 
the occasion seemed to require. At first it was sup. 
posed that this could be done in one article; then in 
two; but now it seems that three will not more than 
exhaust what we desire to say. The reader may 
however, be assured that the third shall conclude the 
series and the subject, so far as we are concerned.— 
This is the apology and the assurance. 

We might have written more briefly, but certain 
ideas seemed to come to hand not only closely related 
to the matter, of general value to the whole subject 
of school training, and the pen was let run, under th: 
impression that they might as well come out in this 
connection asany other. We have also conceded 
more to Phonotypy than its opponents generally do, 
for the reason that we are not and will not be engag- 
ed in a controversy on the subject ; and consequently 
have not written as mere opponents. 

With this explanation and after our concluding ar- 
ticle next month, we shall commit the matter to the 
reader; with the remark that if he desirés either to 
obtain or impart more light on the subject, he must 
look to some other source or employ some other me- 
dium: for, though we shall not refuse an occasiona! 
short well written communication, we shall not en- 





ter further into, or permit the journal to become the 
medium of a general and prolonged discussion of the 
subject. Under this rule this number contains one 
short communication, and next month we shall prob- 
ably insert one from Mr. Evan Pugh of Chester co., 
which came too late for this number. 


We know not whether there is any professed 
Phonetic Journal published in this State; but any 
who desire full light on the subject, can obtain it by 
taking the ‘Weekly Phonetic Advocate,” an able 
paper entirely devoted to the new science, edited and 
published by Lonetey & Broruer, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
‘These gentlemen have done us the honor of publish- 
ing our first article entire, with full comments; and 
there, no douht, all who feel an interest in the mat- 
ter will see and probably may take part in a thorough 
dissection and examination of the series. 





PHONETICS.=--Continued. 

It isadmitted that the acquisition of any given num- 
ber of new ideas or amount of precise knowledge, is 
not the first and great object of that school training 
which is called Education: Such acquisition, though 
highly valuable in itself, being less so than that de- 
gree of mental strength and discipline which en- 
ables the student to cope with those elementary dif- 
ficulties, frequent exceptions from systematic order, 
and the imperfect development, which embarrass all 
human knowledge ;—to elaborate new ideas or com- 
binations of ideas for himself, and when they are 
thus produced, to properly classify and use them; or 
when unable to originate them, to lead him to sound 
sources whence they may be derived, and to qualify 
him, properly to comprehend and apply them, when 
thus obtained. 

Still, among the most practically useful portions of 
sound mental discipline is the power of accurately 
remembering words and the distinctions between 
words, and that too when and before those words have 
very definite ideas attached to them; and, even in 
after life, when words have all become significant of 
things, the exact remembering of them—not synoni- 
mvuusly or by their meaning merely, but each by and 
for itself{—verbatim—is an ability of vital import- 
ance of the last necessity. 

This faculty, so essential to early mental discipline 
and so indispensable in the affairs of life, has hither- 
to been greatly developed and strengthened by the 
difficulties of the Roman alphabet; and any change 
iepriving us of those diffculties, without substituting 
others of equal degree and similar adaptedness to its 
powers, at the period when they ought to be encoun- 
tered, would be an injury tothe mind. 

This is our ground in regard to the general adop- 
tion of phonotypy; and we confess if it cannot be main- 
tained, we ar: aware of no other that can or ought. 
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In addition to the supposed disturbing effect of pho- 
notypy on etymology, the other great objection is the 
necessary loss of our present libraries, and “ the ex- 
penditure of a vast amount of labor, time and money ” 
to replace them with phonotypic works ; which phone- 





tion of instantaneous communication between places 
hundreds of miles apart, by the breaking of a wire, 
deranges all calculations, and taxes our slender stock 
of patience almost beyond the point of endurance ; 
though a dozen years ago, weeks and even months 


Names too, 








ticians themselves assert to be almost an insuperable | of delay were borne without murmur. 
obstacle. The etymological difficulty has already | that five years since were unknown to common geog- 
been considered, and there does not seem to be any | raphy, on the Pacific coast or its mighty bosom, are 
greater force in the other. now not only “familiar as household words ;” but 
The destruction or concealment of the libraries, | already in the merchants’ ledger and the census tables, 
which preceded and ina measure rendered necessary | Our very young folk master the mysteries of a ma- 
the revival of letters, as it is called, probably inflicted zurka or polka apparent!yby intuition. Even whiskers 
no great injury on the human race. The Bible, and | and moustachios grow in a night: and we seem as 
such works as those of Homer, Virgil, Demos-| ready to adopt a new set of international principles 
thenese, Cicero, Xenophon, Josephus, Livy, Tacitus, | as to mount a Kossuth hat and feather. There is, 
Euclid, Aristotle, and Plato, were saved to show US | therefore, little donbt but that, saving a few stubborn 
what God had done for man, and the best that man | and disobliging old people,who would perhaps grumble 
had done for himself; but whether, if all that the} 9 Jittle at being compelled to don their spectaclés and 
Alexandrian and every other destroyed library con- | take to their hornbook again to learn phonotypy, the 
tained had been handed down without the loss of a | mass would easily and naturally fall into the new 
page, we should now be in as good condition as we type, if once convinced of its utility. 
are, might admit of question. Enough, probably, was} = But here, it is probable, they would hesitate ; and 
left for a starting point in the new order of things, | this brings us back to the serious consideration of the 





which the benign morality of the New Testament | 
required; but if much more had remained, it is not | 
impossible that less progress would have been effect- 
ed in the new direction thereby dvsigned to be given 
to society in all its elements and interests. 
as it may, it is even less problematical, whether, if 





all the libraries of modern christendoin were entomb- 


propositions at the head of this article. 
That the amount of positive knowledge, carried 
from schoo] or college by the student, is not, and that 


| the power to acquire the additional knowledge he 
Be this | 


may require, and to use it profitably to himself and 
society, is, the greatest and most valuable object he 
has achieved, is not denied. Beyond the elements of 


. | . ,* . . 
ed by a complete irruption and overflow of phonotypy | reading, writing and arithmetic, a very small propor- 


upon heterotypy, provided we only retained sufficient 


landmarks to enable us to dig down to them and se | 


lect when and what we actually needed, it would | 
be either irreparable misfortune or very great loss.— 
The good books would be at once disentombed and 
restored, in the new dress, to light and usefulness.— 
The trash, which constitutes at least one-half the 
mass, would do more good by quietly filling its portion 
of space in this modern literary Herculaneum, than 
by polluting the upper moral air. 

Neither does there appear to be a difficulty of 
much magnitude in the necessity the change would 
impose on the present generation of readers, to learn 
a new mode of spelling. Some embarrassment would 
of course exist, and, for a few years, confusion in 
printing ane book making prevail ; but not long. It 
is astonishing how soon this facile nineteenth century 
conforms to change. Very few years ago we were 
content to rise at midnight and begin a long days 
journey of 60 or 70 miles in a lumbering stage-coach ; 
now we think three or four hours given to the same 
distance slow work. If an Atlantic steamer overstay 
her time a few hours, and news from the old world 
do not reach us every week, the whole business ma- 





chinery of the country isout of joint. The interrup- 


tion of the school store of actual knowledge long re- 
mains after the pupil’s final examination; and these 
continue with him only because they are in daily use. 
But his grammar rules, his geographical and historical 
details, and the great bulk of his mathematical and 
other scientific and literary acquirements, soon de- 
part, or only so much remains as constant use keeps 
fresh in mind. Yet, as the sledge hammer of the 
smith strengthens his arm not for the one blow alone, 
but for life, so the mind, though it do not always re- 
tain its grasp on acquired knowledge, never loses that 
power to grasp again, to grasp more, and to grasp more 
firmly, which is the gift of early, severe and long con- 
tinued exercise. Still, though there is no doubt of 
this being the best part of education, yet it is one of 
the main defects in our modern system, to suppose 
it the only portion worth cultivating. On the con- 
trary, its excess of cultivation leads to the neglect of 
memory, which, next only to correct perception and 
sound judgment, is the most valuable among all the 
mental powers; and is probably greatly instrumen- 
tal in the production of the host of superficial, rash, 
and self-sufficient so called scholars, whose crude and 
hasty hypotheses are taken for systems, and whose 
ill-remembered knowledge, which is of ag little value 
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as ignorance, of the past, bids fair to mislead the fu-| before the book is closed; aye, and snatches, too, 
ture. verbatim, and not ideatim, if the word may be used : 
To “get” and to “know” are, in the technical | thus manifestly showing by its own act the process 
parlance of the schol-room, words of peculiar sig-| which the nature of the mind itself suggests, as the 
nificance ; and the substitution of the mental act in-| proper one. He thus gets beyond the verbatim part, 
dicated by the one for that of the other, is a chief | into the thick of the subject, and there he usually 
vice in modern teaching. When the school-boy of old | sticks. It seems strange to him that, while reading 
seid “I’ve got my lesson,” he meant he had all the | the lesson over and over again in his seat, all was 
words of it in his memory. Now a days the student | easy, be it in definitions, geography or grammar; 
says “I know my lesson,” meaning thereby that he has | while now all is dark, and every idea, then so clear, 
studied it, as it is called, and obtained, as he believes, | has departed. Poor fellow ! he is but the victim, not 
a clear mental view of its subject, without commit- | of legitimate learning, but of the ruinous attempt to 
ting the words ; the teacher requiring no more, in the | placea load on one faculty which is beyond its strength 
modern contempt for words and premature straining | and to neglect the powers of another, not only amply 
after thoughts and ideas. able for the task, but capable of aiding and giving 
The difference, however, between the disciples of | the victory to its weaker brother. And even if the 
the two systems, is obvious at every step of their sub- | forcing system succeed to the extent of causing him to 
sequent career. He who “gets” the lesson, may not, | reach a standard above his years, the probability is 
itis true, know much more than its mere words when | that it also converts him into one of those large-eyed, 
called up to recite; but then in this degree of positive pale-cheeked, high-browed, imaginative beings of 
acquisition, the teacher hasa tangible pointfrom which beauty, more frequently described in early obituaries 
to start—a reliable foundation on which to build.— | than met in the walks of useful adult life. 
The thing—the principle—the fact—the idea—the| But the present result is that the one goes to his seat 
thought, is already, though perhaps still unrecognized | with his verbal store more or less converted into 
by its possesor, in the memory. Like the effect of | mental wealth, in proportion to the fitness and faithful- 
light on the Daguerrean plate, the picture is all there, | ness of the teacher ; while the other, without store of 
though still needing the after labor of the artist to| his own of any kind, has either had his original “con- 
bring it out. So, all the competent teacher has to do, | fusion worse confounded,” or if clear impression was 
in order to set the colors of this mental picture for-| at all made on his mind by the labor of the teacher, 
ever, is, by explanation, collation, and questioning, to | it is, necessarily from the immaturity of that mind, of 
transfer the image from the table of the mere memo- | such superficial and fleeting nature as scarcely to 
ry to that of the mind, properly so called, and the act | bear the journey from the recitation stand to his seat. 
of undying instruction is as complete as the utmost | In the further studies of the same science, too, the 
capacity of the learner will admit: the whole process | contrast will be asmarked. One pupil will reach the 
being firmly and philosophically based on the nature | end of the book, knowing something of its beginning 
of the boy-mind. 'and middle; the other, in most cases, might com- 
In early youth, of all the mental powers, the memo- | mence again without having cause to complain of 
ry is strongest, and the judgment the weakest ; | decreased novelty in the subject. Nor in after life, 
whereas in after-life, as the other faculties become | will the verbatim, precise, exact learner have less 
developed and strengthened, the memory, without the | advantage. His adult readingand acquirements will 
greatest care, generally decays. Hence the Creator | be sound and reliable ; while those of the other will 
not only seems to have designated this lively, strong | probably be vague and unsatisfactory to himself, and 
and ready-made power to be first called into practice, | unsafe to others. 
to store up the treasures and materials required for| In business, in law, and in social life, to which 
the use and support of those of later development ; | school education is but preliminary, it needs scarcely 
but that, in the agency of others in the process of | be suggested, that our best interests, our dearest 
mental cultivation, this same order may not be disre- | rights, and our most cherished feelings are frequent- 
garded with impunity. ly protected by the accurate, or destroyed by the in- 
In this view of the subject, let him who “ knows” | accurate remembering of words. The Saviour said, 
his lesson attempt to recite. There can be nodis-| “Destroy this temple, (meaning his body) and in 
appointment to the teacher nor blame to himself, | three days I will raise it up.” The two witnesses 
when it is found that he does not remember, for he | testified that he said “I am able to destroy the temple 
was told not to memorize, a single word of his lesson. | of God (meaning the Jewish temple) and to build it 
But what then, in the great majority of cases, does|in three days.” Now, though these witnesses are 
he actually “know ?’ Why, positively nothing be-| called “ false,” and testified that which was in itself 
yond the first sentence or two that his eye snatches | actually so, yet it is probable that their testimony was 
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not intentionally false, and that though the high 
priests and elders were guilty of subornation, yet 
that in changing the mood, tense, and person of the 


rb “destroy,” and substituting “build” for “raise,” 


ve 
the witnesses only committed a mistake in memory 
and nota » !ful perjury. So Shakspeare’s * if,” even 
though honestly inserted or omitted by mistake, is 
an instance of the power of a very little word to 
make or break the peace. 

But it may be objected that as the memory already 
exists fully developed in early youth, it needs no 
further cultivation ; and that the improvement of the 
reasoning powers being the great object of education, 
little room for the exercise of mere memory, inde- 
pendent of ideas, can or does exist in a well ordered 
system of mental culture. There greater 
mistakes in the whole list of educational errors, than 


ont 


are no ace 


are contained in this assertion, E: ery one’s own ex- 


perience teaches that though, like early waking, the | 


power of accurate memory came into the world with 
him, yet also, like the habit of early rising, there is 
no faculty of the mind more easily injured or sooner 
lost by disuse, than that of memory. 

Nor is the assertion as to the useful agency of the 
Fully one-half of all the child 
learns in school under ten years of age, consist of 


memory less unsound. 


words,without ideas attached to them and fully com- 
prehended by himself at the time; and at least one- 
fourth of all the scholar acquires, till the end of his 
collegiate course, is of the same unattractive but use- 


ful class. Beyond “twice two are four,” and’ proba- 


bly inclusive of that first step,the whole multiplication | 


table, and all the tables, are dull, hard memory work, 


withouta single act of the thinking powers. The whole | 


of descriptive geography and of history ; nearly the 
whole of grammar; a good portion 
and, in short, on a fair average, the full half of all 
he is required to learn, must, to do any good, be im- 
pressed on the pupil’s memory before the other men- 
tal faculies can take cognizance, or make profitable 
use of it. In the acquisition, too, of the elements of 
the higher branches, and especially of other languages, 
what little scope there is for the play of mere mind, 
all who have perspired over Latin and Greek declen- 
sions and conjugations, and German and French, 
Latin and Greek genders, to say nothing of the first 
act of remembering the very words of the new lan- 
guage and their meaning, will admit. So in the no- 
menclature, definitions and proportions of the natural 
sciences, greatly simplified and methodised as they 
are into a system of beautiful mnemonics ; and, in 
short, in the whole scope of human learning, not only 
is a large portion of the labor of acquisition thrown 
on the memory, but in almost every instance the first 
steps are to be taken by that faculty, withoutaid from 
any other. 


of arithmetic ; | 


It is here necessary that the assertion, that some 
words do, and others do not, of themselves suggest 
ideas, should be clearly understood ; the one class 
imposing much and the other comparatively no labor 
on the memory. No one will say the words “9 times 
9” suggest, by any mental process, the aggregate 
81, in working multiplication, or that there is any 
mental road for arriving at the conclusion that * 160 
square rods make 1 acre.” It is unmixed work of 
the memory in both cases. “ Pennsylvania is bound- 
ed on the north by New York,” and all similar state- 
ments in geography; the number of parts of speech, 
and the etymological changes of words, in Grammar, 
&c., &c., are remembered, not known. So it is in 
a large portion of all knowledge; the words used 
either representing things which, having not been 
seen, must therefore have been told and remembered, 
as in geography and similar sciences ; or conclusions 
which, though they do exist in the nature of 
things, require more time to be mentally arriv- 
ed at than the performance of ordinary business will 
admit of, as the multiplication table; or such as do 
not exist in the nature of things, and are the mere 
result of arbitrary human arrangements, as that 
**sought” is the past tense of the English verb 
“seek,” that the German noun “Weib” (a woman) is 
of the neuter gender, that the word “ gout” means 
taste in French and a painful disease in English, 
that numbers and voices are two in Latin and three 
in Greek, &c., &c., &c. In all these and a thousand 
emilar instances, there is not a particle of connec- 
tion between the idea represented and the word re- 
| presenting it, beyond that mere habitual association 
of the idea with the word, which is called and is, 
memory. 


| There is, however, another class of words, com- 
paratively few in that early period of life when Ged 
| intended the memory to be mainly in use, though in- 
| creasing in number as the other mental powers gain 
| strength, which do represent things and ideas, to a 
| great extent, (though how far it is here needless to 
| inquire,) independently of direet reliance upon the 
memory. The unity and plurality, increase and 
decrease of numbers in arithmetic, the difference be- 
tween things and their qualities, common and pro- 
| per nouns, &c., in Grammar, size, shape and rela- 
tive position in Geometry may be instanced. These 
being once fairly impressed upon the mind, the words 
conventionally used to represent them, may thereaf- 
ter be said rather to recall] ideas which exist as a 
part of the mind itself, independently of their names, 
than such as depend for their very existence on the 
use of a particular word or set of words. If you tell 
the pupil that a right line is “the shortest possible 
distance between any two points,” and fully prove it 
to him on the black-board, not only will his reason 
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recognize the truth of the assertion, but his mind 
never will, because it never can, loose the idea.— 
Ever after, whether such line be called a right, or a 
straight, or the shortest line, between two points, the 
true idea of the thing will come up in his mind, and 
whether the term be applied to a joint in the floor, 
the distance from New York to Washington, or from 
the earth to the sun, it will represent the same thing. 
But, tell and show him on the map that a straight 
line from New York to Washington strikes or passes 
very nearto Trenton, Philadelphia, Wilmington, and 
Baltimore, and, though he will believe you and prob- 
ably retain the fact, yet that retention, unlike the 
rerception of the nature of an abstract right line, is 
the mere work of the memory; simply because there 
is no reason or necessity, in the nature of things, that 
the particular cities named should be on the line in 
question, or in any other particular position with re- 
gard to each other. 

How unfortunate then the assertion, or the practice 
amounting to assertion, that cultivation of the mere 
faculty of memory is of small moment in education ; 
and how unwise to refuse the employment of it, or 
even to make it a secondary object, in the early 
stage of mental culture! Yet the relief of the early 
youth of the country from the supposed hardships in- 
flicted on them by our present alphabet, and the sub- 


stitution of the phonetic letters, would be but another 
step, and the worst yet taken, in this injurious course. 

The discussion of this, being the last of the posi- 
tions at the head of this article, is for want of space, | 


necessarily postponed till next month, 





The late Hon. Gesrge R. Macfarlane. 

[We feel a melancholy pleasure in complying with 
the request of the Teachers of Hollidaysburg, that 
the following tribute of their respect for the memory 
of Judge Macfarlane should appear in the School 
Journal. It was our good fortune, some years ago, 
to meet with him, for the first time, in an Educa- 
tional Convention at Harrisburg; and since that pe- 
riod, a fuller opportunity of learning his many noble 
and useful qualities was afforded in the unrestrained 
intercourse of the domestic circle. Whether in pub- 
lie or private life, in the transaction of business or 
the large-hearted attempt to do good, we can safely 
say it has been our fate to meet with no better man 
than the lamented deceased, and few as good. That 
such an agent of usefulness should be stricken down, 
in the midst of his mission, is one of those direct in- 
terpositions of Divine Providence, which, though 
doubtless intended for wise purposes, cannot now be 
understood : ] 

At a meeting held by the Teachers of the public 
schools of Hollidaysburg, on Wednesday, 29th inst., 
the following preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted : 

Wuereas, The Almighty Disposer of events, has, 








in his inserutable providene>, suddenly removed from 
this life the woriky and beloved President of our 
Board of School Districts—Hon. Gro. R. McFaruane: 
therefore, 

Resolved, That in the untimely death of Hon. Geo. 
R. MeFarlane, ‘the public schools of this place have 
lost a highly accomplished, active and vigilant school 
director—one whose constant care was eminently 
exercised for years past, in promoting the interests 
and perpetuating the cause cf popular instruction in 


| our borough. 


Resolved, That our sorrow, and heartfelt grief, 
great as it is, cannot express the magnitude of our 
bereavement, which can only be unfolded by the 
future desolating blank, his calamitous death will 
undoubtedly produce in the hitherto prosperous 
course of the public schools, as well as in every 
other department of the public weal to which his 
useful life was devoted. 

Resolved, That we regard the death of our highly 
esteemed School Director—Hon. Geo. R. Macfarlane, 
—as an irreparable public calamity, whereby all 
classes of community are bereft of a useful citizen 
and public benefactor—talent and worth have lost a 
steady patron, and the poor, especially, a ready 
“friend in time of need.” 

Resolved, That we remember with laudation and 
asense of gratitude, the disinterested efforts of the 
Hon. Geo. R, Macfarlane, to promote a spirit of men- 
tal improvement and literary taste in the young men 
of our Borough, through the medium of Lyceums, 

ublic libraries, and lectures, as well as his unceas- 
ing efforts to establish tho principles of Temperance 
in the minds of the rising generation. 

Resolved, That as a token of respect, we attend the 
funeral of our much lamented School Director, ac- 
companied by the pupils under our charge, in pro- 
cession. 

Resolved, That a ecpy of these resolutions, signed 
by the Teachers, be tendered to the bereaved family 


|of the deceased, with our sincere and heartfelt con- 


dolence, that we unite with them in deploring the 
loss of one, of whom it may be said, omphaticall ” 
‘He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We ne’er shall see his like again.” 

Resolved, That a copy of the resolutions adopted 
at this meeting be sent, for publication, to the differ- 
ent papers of our town, to the Keystone and the Pa. 
School Journal. (Signed, ) 

H. A. CaLpwELt, 

L. Tussry, 

Jno. MITCHELL, 
Marcaret CunNINGHAM, 
Lypra Cox, 

Mary J. CuNNINGHAM. 

Hollidaysburg, Sept. 29,1852. 


MEETING OF SCHOOL DIRECTORS. 

At a meeting of the Board of School Directors of 
Hollidaysburg School District, Oct. 1, 1852, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, our Heavenly Father has been pleased 
suddenly to remove from us in the prime of life, and 
the zenith of his usefulness, the President of our 
Board, Hon. Geo. R. Macfarlane, we, wishing to ex- 
press our appreciation of his services, and the great 
public loss our board and the community have sus- 
tained, offer the following resobutions : 

Resolved, That in the death of the Hon. George R. 
Macfarlane, our board has lost a prompt, judicious 
and safe adviser—the school a faithful visitor and 
kind monitor—tke scholars a warm friend, whose 
winning smile and parental fondness, ever charmed 
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the young, and encouraged them to move forward in 
the paths of science and virtue—and the public 
school cause, an able and reliable champion. 

Resolved, That the course the deceased took in the 
espousal of the cause of popular education, is worthy 
of all praise ; and he who would have the warm and 
gushing tears of the rising generation to fall around 
his grave, must “‘ go and do likewise.” 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathise with the fa- 
mily of our deceased friend, and would point them to 
the Great Source of all consolation for comfort in 
their sore trial, knowing that 

“Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot heal.” 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be pub- 
lished in the papers of the town, and a copy be for- 
warded to the family of the deceased. 

Extract from the minutes. 

W.-M. Luoyp, Secretary. 





School Statistics. 





Public Schools of Philadelphia. 

The following facts concerning the Public School 
System of the city and county of Philadelphia, are 
taken from the annual Report of the Board of Con- 
trollers. The public system has been in operation 
for thirty-three years. In 1836, the schools were 
made entirely free. A Central High School was 
then established. 

The city and county of Philadelphia constitute the 
First School District of Pennsylvania. It is divided 
into eleven sections which are severally under a sep- 
arate Board of Directors. These are all under the 
supervision of a Board of Controllers consisting of 
twenty-four members. : 

This district contains 270 schools, viz:—1 High 
School, | Normal, 53 Grammar Schools, 34 Second- 
ary, 142 Primary and 39 unclassified. The whole 
number of scholars is 49,056, and the population of 
the city and county is 409,762: showing that nearly 
one-eighth are on the rolls of the Public Schools; 
and the number of teachers is 781: 82 are male, and 
699 female, a ratio of 1 to 8}. The total expendi- 
ture for the year was $366,270 11. 

The High School contains 500 boys. The Instruc- 
tors of this school consist of a Principal, with a sal- 
ary of $2,000 per annum; 4 Professors, with a sal- 
ary of $1,500 respectively ; 3 witha salary of $1,200; 
lL with a salary of $1,100; 1 with $600: and 2 assist- 
ants with $400 for one, and $300 for the other. 

There are 143 pupils and 8 teachers in the Nor- 
mal School. The salary of the Principal is $1,200. 
There are also 2 Model Schools connected with it, 
viz: Girl’s Grammar School with 2 teachers and 230 
pupils; Boy’s Secondary with 2 teachers and 160 
pupils. 

The male principals of the Grammar Schools re- 
ceive a salary of $1,060; and the female principals, 
500. Female principals of Secondary Schools, $300 ; 
and of Primary $250. Assistants in all three grades, 
$250 to $150. 





Unlike the policy in Boston, Philadelphia limits 
the Grammar Schools to a moderate size, averaging 
to a Principal about 250 pupils: in Boston, some of 
the Grammar School Principals of the largest schools, 
have 800 pupils. In such schools sub-masters, ush- 
ers, and female assistants are employed up to the 
number of twelve or more. Some object to collect- 
ing so many children into one building. The great 
argument in favor of this system is that it diminishes 
public expense and favers the mode of classification. 











Academics, Seminaries & Colleges. 





The Baffalo Classical Institute. 


This is the title of a select and classical school ° 


about to be opened at Worthington, Armstrong co., 
the object of which is, lst, to furnish such education- 
al advantages to the citizens of this place and vicini- 
ty, as will be equal to any similar institution in the 
country ; and 2d, to offer such facillties to the friends 
of education abroad, as will be worthy of, and se- 
cure their patronage. We can assure those who ma 
desire to send their children to a school of this kind, 
that every possible attention will be paid to their in- 
tellectual and moralimprovement. Ever: important 
requisite for the proper management, and success of 
the school has been, or will be obtained by the time 
of its commencement. 

We have secured the services of an experienced 
and able teacher, in the person of the Rev. C. J. 
Ehrehart, late of the Theological Seminary at Get- 
tysburg, Pa., a graduate of, and for some time a po- 
pular instructor in Pennsylvania College. A new 
building has also been erected, the rooms of which 
will be well arranged for comfort, and furnished with 
everything necessary for the success of the school. 
Boarding can be obtained in private families on the 
most reasonable terms, and no doubt lower than at 
most other localities of similar schools. 

There is also preaching hy five different denomina- 
tions at Worthington, and mostly in two or three 
churches on the same day. 

The tuition will be low and graded according to 
the studies pursued. It is designed to divide the 
year into three terms of about fourteen weeks each, 
with vacations in the spring and fall of one month 
each, and a recess of two weeks at the hollidays.— 
The first winter term will commence about the first 
of October next. 

More particular information wi'l be given hereaf 
ter, or may be obtained by addressing either Rev. A. 
C. Ehrenfeld, Peter Graff, Esq., or Col. J. C. King 
all of Worthington, Pa.— Armstrong Democrat. 





Allentown Seminary. 

Instructors.—Rev. C. R. Kessler, A. M., Princi- 

al. 
: F. J. Mohr, Assistant and Teacher of Drawing and 
Painting. * 

Fr. R. Gerlach, Assistant and Teacher of Piano 
and French. 

T. J. Gross, Teacher of the Primary Department. 

Miss Eveline Black, Teacher of the Female Depart- 
ment. 

This institution was established in the spring of 
1848. It is located in the beautiful. borough of Al 
lentown, the county seat of Lehigh county. The place 
is remarkable for its healthiness, and the beauty of 
the surrounding scenery. Itis situated at a distance 
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of 52 miles from Philadelphia, 36 from Reading, 18 
from Easton, and 6 from Bethlehem, from each of 


venient buildings, surrounded by an extensive grove 
of fine trees, and furnishing a delightful playground 
for the pupils of the Seminary. 

A little more than four years ago this school was 

opened with four pupils, and though at the end of 
the second year it still numbered only about thirty, 
it has continued to grow steadily in number and fa- 
vor, so that upwards of one hundred pupils of both 
sexes were in attendance during the past Academical 
year. 
“ The Principal, a native of Switzerland, who re- 
ceived his education in his native country and Ger- 
many, and has been engaged in the work of educa- 
tion for many years, both in Europe and America, is 
earnestly endeavoring to tarn his acquaintance with 
the European and American systems of education 
and methods of instruction, to the best advantage of 
his pupils. 

The regular course of study embraces all the 
branches of a liberal and thorough English educa- 
tion, including Composition, Eloeution and Vocal 
Music ; and of languages the Latin, Greek and Ger- 
man. French, Instrumental Music, Drawing, and 
Painting, are extra branches, and are paid extra.— 
Pupils are prepared to enter any class in College; 
and those who are not intended to receive a Collegi- 
ate education, are prepared for the various pursuits 
of life. Such as desire their sons or wards to acquire 
a thorough theoretical and practical knowledge of the 
German language, will find advantages here that are 
scarcely met with in any other similar Institution.— 
The German is taught as a regular branch; transla- 
tions are made from German into English, and the 
reverse; original compositions are prepared; and 
opportunities for speaking the language are extended 
to the pupils, both in school and out of it in their in- 
t.reourse with the Principal and his family. Those 
whose mother tongue is the German, will find it 
easier to learn English here than in a school where 
the German is not taught. It is well known that 
any language is learned easiest and best by compa- 
ring its forms and spirit with the forms and spirit 
of one’s own language. The instruction in the dif- 
ferent branches of study is thorough, the discipline 
strict; obedience is required of all in school and out 
of it. A pure heart, a vigorous, well trained mind, 
and a hoalthy phyv‘cal constitution are the only 
guarantees of usefulness, happiness, and success, in 
the attainment and cultivation of which the Princi- 
pai endeavors to guide every pupil by his experience, 
by instruction, counsel, discipline and parental care. 

Boarders in the family of the Principal are in 
health and sickness treated like members of the fam- 
ily. But such as obstinately refuse compliance with 
the —_ and arrangements of the school, will be dis- 
missed, 

The Academical year is divided into two sessions 
of five months each. The winter session commences 
on the first of Nevember, the summer session on the 
first of May. Vacations: April and October. 

Last fall a female department for day-scholars was 
opsned and has been in successful operation during 
the past school year. It is under the superintend- 
ance of the Principal, but taught by a Lady. The 
most advanced class in Arithmetic and other Math- 
ematical branches are taught by the Mathematical 
teacher of the male department; Grammar, Compo- 
sition, Vocal Music, and the Elements of Natural 
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Sciences, by the Principal himself. Instruction in 


_usetul and ornamental Ladies’ work is given without 


which the access iseasy. The Principal’s Residence | extra charge. 


containing the Boarding Establishment, and the new | 


three story school house, are large, spacious and con- | 
| private houses in town. 


This department has its own separate 
rooms, entrances, playgrounds, &c. Young ladies 
from the neigborhood can find suitable Boarding in 


Marshall College Commencement. 


A Mercersburg correspondent of this paper notices 
the proceedings of the late Marshall College Com- 
mencenent. We have since received a list of degrees 
conferred, which we subjoin: 

The degree of A. B. was conferred on the follow- 
ing members of the graduating class : 

Joseph H. Apple, Easton, Pa.; Albert Banks and 
G. C. Zacharias, Reading, Pa.; Benjamin C. Bishop 
and E. Tracy Bishop, Smithburg, Md.; J. H. Brene- 
man, Mount Joy, Pa: John H. Bucher, Robert E. 
Coyle, and W. D. Patterson, Mercersburg, Pa.; Si- 
mon Calvin Crumbaugh, Frederick, Md.; Abner 
Dale, Boalsburg, Pa.; Geo. 8. Eckert, Lebanon, Pa.; 
Lewis H. Keafauver, Middletown, Md.; Isaac Loose, 
Meyerstown. Pa.; David MeCulloh, Big Spring, Pa.; 
John L. Motter, Emmitsburg, Md.; John O. Ogle, 
New Dublin, Md.; W. D. C. Rodrock, Weaversville, 
Pa.; M. G. Ruby, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Richard P. 
Thomas, Springfield, Ohio.—Total, 20. 

The degree of A. M. in course was conferred on 
Rev. J. W. Santee, Cavetown, Md.; Rev. W. A. 
West, Franklin county, Pa.; Rev. P. S. Davis and 
W. E. Davis, Boonsboro, Md.; George B. Russell, 
Mercersburg, Pa.; Rev. P. C. Prugh, Xenia, Ohio ; 
Rev. H. W. Super, Waynesborough, Pa.; J. H. 
Thomas, Esq., Md.; Rev. D. F. Brendle, Bethlehem, 
Pa.; and Rev. J. 8. Loose, Mechanicsburg, Pa. 

The Honorary degree of A. M. was conferred on 
the Rev. D. Y. Heisler, of Le \isburg; John Weid- 
man and Dr. David B. Marshall, Lebanon, Pa.; and 
Wm. J. Burnside, of Annyille Academy, Lebanon 
county, Pa. 

The Honorary degree of LL. D. was conferred on 
the Hon. J. Sullivan Black, of Somerset, Pa., Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, and 
Hon. Washington McCartney, of Easton, Pa., Presi- 
dent Judge of the courts in Northampton county, 
and Principal of the Law School in Easton, Pa.— 
Franklin Repository & Whig. 








Educational Societies. 





Oxford, Chester Co., Educational Convention. 

[The following account of the proceedings of this 
meeting, held on the 28th of Sept. and phonographi- 
cally reported J. A. Rowland, M. D., is taken from 
the West Chester Jeffersonian. The meeting was 
remarkable in every respect. Not only was the large 
church at Oxford packed full of people, but people 
of the right stamp for the enterprise,—calm and in- 
telligent, yet apparently deeply impressed with 
the magnitude of the object to be effected, and 
each ready to lend it a helping hand in his or her 
proper sphere. . It is true that the proceedings were 
interrupted and somewhat diverted from their intend- 
ed course, by a very unexpected and rambling discus- 
sion of the rightfulness of the Common School Sys- 
tem itself; but probably, on the whole, the effect was 
better than if a more formal programme had been 
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enacted, and hasty action taken. The resolutions, have not come here with the vain idea of imparting 
finally adopted with scarcely a dissenting voice, show | 


intelligence—I think those who have taken an inter. 
not only that the object of our glorious Common | est in calling this Convention do not expect that I am 
, P prepared todo so. I am here rather to listen and to 
School System was approved, but that the best means learn, thantospeak. I feel, however, the importance 
for giving it due power to accomplish its great pur- | of the subject of education to all of us—male and fe. 
/male—young and old. How can any man who has 
The most remackable feature of the outpouring, duly observed the affairs of the world feel otherwise ! 
| To feel indifferent to the cause of education. would 
however, was the presence and able and cordial co- | ph, to resist the teachings of events, which are trans. 
operation of Governor Bigler. That the Chief Ma- | piring before us every day. I feel on this subject 
gistrate should attend such a meeting at all, is anew | What I have no language to express. Of all things, 
thing among us; but that he should travel into a re- | next to the Christian religion, there is none so well 
OG? : : as | calculated to elevate, develope, purify and dignify hu- 
mote district, in the midst of an active political cam- /man nature, as a proper education. How, then, fel- 
paign, and, turning his back on the dozens of party | low citizens, could I—whether in a public position or 
meetings all anxious for his presence, devote his | as a private individual—feel otherwise than deeply 
time and thoughts to the cause of the Common | interesed in this subject. However humble our as- 
School, is alik litable to hi a baiiiadiiens wal pirations, or however exalted, this cause has claims 
School, is alike creditable to him and indicative OF | yon the consideration, and merits the aid every man 
the commanding position of that school,as an element | and women in the community. It has been justly 
in our popular institutions. and truthfully said, that education is our bulwark of 
We hope the meeting on Tuesday the 15th inst., defence ; that which in other oe he mt oe by 
Oct.) will be well attended and result in the forma- mnilitary powes, We howe suena: f° SE 
(Oct.) . in the forma- | ucation—by the dissemination of knowledge gener. 
tion of a County Society, which shall be the true | ally among the youth of our country, and by devel- 
nursing mother of the Common Schools of Chester; | oping and ennobling the qualities of the human 
which again must be the broad solid basis of her | heart. We are here then, fellow-citizens, to-day, in 
scores of flourishing Academies and Seminaries. — | "erence © ope eee.. Wee 
=* ‘and I trust we appreciate its importance: and the 
Ep. } enquiry here arises—what can we do to improve our 
Agreeably to notice previously given, the friends | present system of education and make it still more 
-of Education assembled in large numbers—filling the | efficient and perfect! I shall not enter into this 
capacious Presbyterian Church in this Borough toits | subject at length. You are all aware that it is one 
utmost capacity, at an early hour. ‘of great difficulty, and an individual whose mind is 
On motion of Arthur Andrews, Esq., the Conven- | constantly occupied as mine has been, with other 
tion was temporarily organized by the appointment | subjects, would be hazarding too much to attempt to 
of the Rev. J. M. Dickey, D. D., Chairman. Mr. | say by what process this great work can best be ac- 
Sam’! J. Dickey, Mr. Jones and [saac Spear, Esq., | complished. But among the special objects of this 
were appointed a committee, by the Chair, to nomi- | Convention, and among the means of advancing the 
nate permanent officers for the Convention, who re- | cause of education, is that of devising some way by 
ported the following gentlemen, who were unani-| which we may have more competent and accom- 
mously elected: _plished teachers. I can say from my own experi 
President—GOV. WM. BIGLER., ence, that in my part of this commonwealth, where 
Vice Presidents—Mr. James Patterson, Arthur | I have long resided, the want of good teachers is al- 
Andrews, Esq., Mr. David Jackson, Mr. Thomas C. | most our only difficulty. Parents are favorably dis 
Collins, Hon. John A. Morrison. posed, and scholars manifest an anxiety to learn, and 
Secretaries—Mr. David D. Dickey, John A. Row- | it is orly because that we encounter difficulty in get- 
land, M. D. ting teachers who have been regularly educated and 
The Rev. J. M. Dickey, D. D., in introducing the | competent to discharge their duty, that the system 
Honorable President to the Convention, made the | sometimes seems to fail. Among the practical con- 
following happy remarks: ‘We welcome you, Gov- | siderations, therefore, which appear to be important, 
ernor Bigler, as the Chief Magistrate of our State, | is that of adopting some means by which we may be 
and as the known friend of education! We do not | supplied with competent teachers. While I haven 
ask you to come here for the purpose of obtaining off- | particular mode to propose for the purpose of removing 
ice from you, or for political purposes. We desire | this difficulty, this I can truthfully say,that in the pos 
your aid and influence iu devising such means of ed-| tion I now occupy as a public officer, any efforts 
ucation as will best qualify our school boys for becom- | which may be made for the accomplishment of this 
ing Governors, and filling your chair when you va- | desirable object shall have my sympathy aad my 
cate it, or for becoming Presidents—stations which | humble aid, to the fullest extent. What propositions 
are accessible to any of them: and as will best fit} are to be made to this convention, I know not, but 
our girls for being the mothers of Governors and | this I think I do know, that any measure which wil 
Presidents. We welcome you sincerely, and thank | tend to improve our teachers will confer vast benefits 
you for your kindness in attending our Educational | and blessings upon the country. 
Convention.” I feel complimented by being called to preside 
Gov. Bigler, on taking the Chair, said :— over this Convention. I hope you will remember, 
I feel deeply the interesting relation which I at | however, that public officers are uot always the best 
present bear to you. I feel still more deeply the re- | prepared to enter into subjects of this kind. Yo 
sponsibilities of the position in which I am placed ; oo amongst you men who are better prepared todo 
and it is perhaps due to myself that I should say, I!sothanIam. I shall take pleasure in discharging 


pose, were fully appreciated. 
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any duties that may devolve upon me as President of 
this Convention. 

Mr. Jas. T. Doran, A. M., the accomplished teach- 
er of Hopewell Academy, was next introduced to the 
audience. Mr. Doran’s remarks were directed to 
the present character of the common and academi- 
eal school system, and its wants and requirements. 
He skilfully and vividly drew the contrast between 
those schools whose teachers instruct by rote, and 
the memory alone, and those where the faculties of 
head, heart and body are simultaneonsly and syste- 
matically developed—and between learning young 
ladies to “talk French, walk Spanish and dance the 
Polka,” and the judicious teaching of the great 
truths of science, of reason, of nature, and of God. 

Mr. D. proceedeed at very considerable length 
with his painfully correct portraiture of the defects 
and failures of the common school system, conclud- 
ing with expressing his views in reference to the 
remedies to be applied to bring the the standard of 
education up to the requirements of the stirring times 
in which we live. 

The Rev. Thos. P. Humt next addressed the Con- 
vention. Mr. Hunt repudiated and denounced the 
whole system of common school education, in this, 
or any State, and contended that God had committed 
the education of the child to its parents, and there 
God had left it, and there he left it. His conscience 
was opposed to this law. He might want God taught 
in the school and his neighbor might not ; and wheth- 
er He be taught or not, he or his neighbor was com- 
pelled by the State to pay tax to support a thing which 
his conscience abhorred ; and affirmed, therefore, that 
the State had no right to found public or free. schools, 
or any kind of schools at all; concluding with the 
remark, that the old locomotive of common schools 
would not go, for it had no boiler in it. 

Dr. Taylor, of Kennett, followed, in a brief speech 
of great eloquence and ability, partly in defence of 
the common school system, but mainly urging some 
practical considerations on the attention of the meet- 
ing: Ist. That the State of Pennsylvania have a 
superintendent whose sole duty it shall be to have 
the control of common schools. 2d. That Chester 
county have an organized association of teachers. 

Hon. Tho. H. Burrowes, Ex-Secretary of State and 
Superintendent of Common Schools, said, emphati- 
cally, that the old locomotive would go. It had 
gone, and gone well, and could go, and was in good 
running order, but failed a little by bad engineers, 
and one of the objects which called this vast assem- 
bly together was to provide better. The Hon. gen- 
tleman’s remarks were brief, as the hour of adjourn- 
ment was at hand. 

On motion adjourned to half-past two. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The Rev. Mr. Rogers, of New Jersey, addressed 
the Convention, giving a very interesting and lucid 
detail of the management and success of the Com- 
mon School system of New Jersey. 

A Committee consisting of Dr. Taylor, Hon. T. 
H. Burrowes, Rev. J. M. Dickey, D.D., Wm. F. Wy- 
ers, Esq., and Rev. R. P. Dubois, were, on motion, 
appointed by the Chair to draft a series of resolutions 
expressive of the sense of the meeting. 

During their absence, Rev. Frederick Plummer 
favored the meeting with some intere: ting remarks. 

Dr. Taylor, Chairman of the Committee, reported 





the following resolutions, which were separately dis: 
cussed and unanimously adopted: 

Ist. Resolved, That as the sense of this Conven- 
tion, that it is expedient to form an association of 
teachers and friends of education for Chester county. 

2d. Resolved, That we, in connection with this, 
would approve of the appointment of a County Su- 
perintendent, who shall have the supervision of the 
common schools of the county and who shal] act with 
the various boards of directors in the various districts 
in the examination of teachers and make report to 
the State Superintendent. 

3d. Resolved, That we believe that the school sys- 
tem of our State would be greatly benefitted by the 
establishment of a separate department of education, 
with a superintendent to have especial charge of the 
common schools of our Commonwealth. 

4. Resolved, That we would recommend that a 
portion of the annual State appropriation for school 
purposes, be devoted to the establishment and support 
of Normal Schools for the education of teachers. 

5. Resolved, That when we adjourn we adjourn 
to meetat Coatesville,on the 3d Thursday in October, 
to complete the organization of the county associa- 
tion. 

6. Resolved, That the proceedings of this Conven- 
tion be furnishedd to the several papers of the county 
for publication. 

After the adoption of the resolutions, an interesting 
discussion of the general subject of education ensued, 
in which Messrs. Burrowes, Hunt, Taylor, Dickey, 
Rogers and Hambleton participated. 

On motion of the Rev. Mr. Dickey, the thanks of 
the Convention were tendered to the respected Pres- 
ident and other officers of the meeting, and to the 
speakers. 

A motion was made to adjourn, when the Govern- 
or rose and expressed the gratification he had received 
during the sessions of the Convention, and the hope 
that good might resuit ‘rom the deliberations of the 
day, adding, that it was the idea, that something 
ought to be done—and could be done—to remedy the 
defective working of our school system,which brought 
him there to-day. After some further practical and 
forcible remarks by his excellency, the Convention 
adjourned. 

D. D. Dickey, 
J. A. Rowranp, M. D., 


TO TEACHERS, 

Male and Female, of Common and High Schools 
in Indiana, Westmoreland, and adjoining 
Counties. 

The undersigned, a committee appointed by the 
preliminary meeting held on the 11th inst., invite you 
to be present and participate in a Teachers’ Institute, 
to be held in Blairsville during the last week in 
October. 

The Institute will be in session one week, com- 
mencing on Monday, October 25th, and will be open, 
free of expense, to all Teachers who will attend it. 

The committee have engaged the services of Hon. 
Thos, H. Burrowes, of Lancaster, formerly Secretary 
of State and Superintendent of Common Schools, in 
conducting the Institute ; also those of Rev. S. New- 
bury, an experienced teacher from Cleveland, Ohio; 
and other gentlemen have been invited to be present 
as Instructors. In addition to the gentlemen above 
named, and who are also expected to deliver Lectures, 
the following gentlemen, who have been invited to 
deliver Evening Lectures before the Institute : 


.* 
t Secretaries. 
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Rev. A. M. Mitirean, Monday evening, Opening 
Lecture. 

Rev. M. H. Wirson, Tuesday evening, on “The 
Cultivation of Taste.” 

T. E. Morean, Esq., Wednesday evening, “Claims 
of the Teacher upon Society.” 

Rev. W. W. Woopenp, Thursday evening, “Claims 
of Society upon the Teacher.” 

Rev. W. D. Moore, Friday evening, “ Geology.” 

In order to enjoy the full advantages of the Insti- 
tute, Teachers should be present, as far as possible, 
at the opening. Each teacher should be provided 
with paper and pencil for taking notes, and if each 
would come provided with Ray’s Arithmetic, and 
some author in English Grammar, an advantage 
might be gained. 

The committee were instructed to present a special 
invitation to female teachers to be present and enjoy 
the advantages of the Institute. The people of 
Blairsville have also kindly consented to entertain, 
free of all expense, all female teachers who may at- 
tend. Boardixg for male teachers can be obtained 
at moderate rates. 

The design of the Institute may be stated as two- 
fold : 

1. During the daily sessions, to review, under the 

direction of experienced Teachers, the principal 
branches of Common School Education : thereby both 
making advances in actual knowledge of the studies, 
and receiving aid with regard to methods of commu- 
nicating that knowledge. 
2. During the sessions, to hear lectures on educational 
topics, deliberate upon methods of promoting the best 
interests of schools, discuss questions with regard to 
methods of teaching and governing, and by free in- 
terchange of sentiment, to give each the advantege 
of the experience and matured ideas of al] others. 


The holding of such an Institute will, we think, 
be beneficial to teachers themselves; imparting a 
professional spirit, producing uniformity in modes of 
instruction, causing harmonious action on every sub- 
ject involving the interests of education, and elevat- 
ing the standard of qualification for the business of 
teaching. On the community its influence will be 
not less salutary. By showing that teachers them- 
selves are engaged conscientiously and in earnestly 
in.the work of self-improvement, the co-operation of 
the community will be secured in every proper effort 
to advance the good cause. 

To teachers, then, we say, let your desire for self- 
improvement and your zeal in the cause of education 
be evinced by attendance upon the Institute. Why 
should not the Instructors in those scores of isolated 
school houses located in every neighborhood in our 
region, recognize each other for once as fellow la- 
borers, by embracing together this opportunity of 
mutual improvement ! 

_ Many of the fal] and winter schools will have 
commenced their sessions previous to that time; but 
we think that few school officers, if the matter were 
fairly placed before them, would object to allowing 
the Teacher to dismiss his school for a week in order 
toattend the Institute. Teachers of higher qualifica- 
tions should be present that they may enjoy the im- 
parting to others something of that with which naiure 
and educaiion may have favored them—those less 
highly favored should be present that, as far as possi- 
ble the experience and counsel of others may make up 
their deficiency. About 20 Teachers have already 
pledged their attendance upon the Institute. We 





hope the attendance may be such as to indicate that 
the Teachers of Indiana and Westmoreland counties 
have spiritand energy commensurable with the great- 
ness of the work in which they are engaged. 

J. M. M’Etroy, 

R. N. Dick, 

J. PARKER, 

G. S. MenpeEtt, 

J. M. Barnerr. 

Blairsville, September 29, 1852. 





BUCKS COUNTY TEACHERS’ AND SCHOL- 
ARS’ CONVENTION. 

Forenoon Session.—Pursuant to adjournment the 
meeting convened in the woods of Samuel Hibbs, 
near Pineville, on Seventh-day, the 4th of Septem- 
ber, at 10 o'clock, a.m. The day being unusually 
favorable, and the schools in the district, in session, 
the attendance was much more numerous than at the 
previous meeting. The children, in large numbers, 
were on the ground at an early hour, giving much 
encouragement to the teachers from Philadelphia, 
who had kindly volunteered their services, to aid in 
conducting the exercises of the meeting. Manton 
B. Linton, was called to the Chair, and Rosanna 
NeepuaM and Epwarp H. Maei1t were appointed 
Secretaries. 

The President, on taking his seat, announced the 
purpose for which the meeting had been convened, 
ind extended an earnest invitation to all present to 
participate in the exercises of the day, and make the 
meeting one which would be of essential service to 
the great cause of Education throughout this commu- 
nity. He expressed our sense of indebtedness to 
friends from a distance, who, in their zeal for the 
promotion of the cause ef Education, were again 
present, as upon former occasio s, to aid in conduct 
ing the exercises of our meeting. 

Aaron B. Ivins, of Philadelphia, was then intro 
duced to the meeting. He gave a minute and inte- 
resting account of the various means by which the 
public school system of Philadelphia has been ren- 
dered so highly effective. The city and county is di- 
vided into eleven sections. In the first section there 
are about eleven thousand pupils. The children are 
generally under sixteen; but there is no provision in 
the law to this effect. In some districts many of the 
children are ignorant of the alphabet when they en- 
ter the primary schools. The teachers in the prima- 
ry and secondary schools are females, whoin he be- 
lieved more suitable to teach the younger children, 
if not those more advanced in years. In each schoo 
there are five divisions. The children advance 
from grade to grade as they are prepared, and not 
from any favoritism whatever; the child of the poor 
est laborer, standing upon the same ground, in this 
respect (not in theory alone, but in practice too,) a 
that of the most influential citizen. In the. more 
densely populated districts, children must undersrand 
the four primary rules of arithmetic, before they are 
admitted into the secondary schools. They are divi- 
ded, and conducted in the same manner as the pri 
mary. When familiar with denominate numbers, 
the pupils are prepared to be promoted to the lowest 
division of the grammar school. After passing 
through the several divisions of the grammer se 
they are prepared for admission into the high school. 
This numbers at present, about five hundred and 
twelve pupils; and it is reached by comparatively 
few of those who originally entered the primary 
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schools. The promotions from division to division, 
and from one school to another, are made by written 
examinations. There are about five thousand chil- 
dren attending the public schools in the city and 
county of Philadelphia. The expense during the last 
year, including salaries of teachers, expenses of 
building, rent, &c., is about $7,00 per child—the 
tuition itself not amounting to more than $1,00 per 
quarter. The salaries of the male teachers average 
$800—that of the females only $200, 

Wituiam H. Hunter, Principal of one of the 
Kensington Grammar Schools, was then introduced. 
He was, by profession, a teacher of youth, and not 
of children of larger growth, and felt encouraged by 
the sight of so many young faces around him. We 
have our camp meetings for religious purposes, and 
our noisy political meetings for governmental pur- 
poses, held in the woods ; but not less is the influence 
which such meetings as the present exert upon the 
community, quiet and unpretending as they are. We 
are apt to measure influences in the world by the 
noise and show they make, a flag waving, a drum 
beating, or the screaching of the wry-necked fife.— 
This should not be so. The mightiest revolutions in 
the world’s history, have been the work of an_influ- 
ence, at first silent and seemingly insignificant.— 
Years ago, there was a war between England and 
France, which was the topic of conversation and 
newspaper controversy through the civilized world. 
At the same time, a small law suit was going on ina 
remote town of Germany, concerning the invention 
of a copying machine. This was mentioned and 
despatched by a few lines in the newspapers; yet 
which has been more fruitful in result, the war that 
resounded thr ughout the civilized world, or that lit- 


tle machine whose importance was scarcely adequate 


to half a square in a newspaper? That machine 
was the first germ of the printing press, that has 
wrought a mightier work upon the destinies of the 
human race, than all the wars since the creation of 
the world. 


The subject of Education is a hackneyed one ; we 
have an abhorrence of speeches and essays upon this 
subject, and yet many are apt to mistake its real 
meaning. Weare liable to consider it as merely 
gaining information which will enable us to obtain a 
livelihood, and, in the common phrase, “get along 
in the world.” It is far more than this. It is the 
training aright of the mind, body and heart, the as- 
sistance rendered towards the developement of a hu- 
man soul. It was too common, he thought, among 
parents of a certain class, to find fault with what was 
taught at school, because they did not see its direct 
applicability to the practical purposes of life. Gram- 
mar had been objected to on this ground, but now we 
had shown it was useful in “getting along in the 
world,” and we had no more difficulty with that.— 
Now it would be exceedingly absurd to tell a child 
to a lay aside its hoop because it was of no use.— 
This active spirit is educating his body; and so in 
our school exercises we are educating our reason and 
judgment: and it is of less importance upon what 
they are exercised, than that they be employed. We 
teach a child the geography of the world from Cape- 
town to New Archangel, and from the arctic to the 
antarctic oceans, and that too, although he is never 
to leave his native state. It is thus that we cultivate 
the memory. If the intellect-be schooled at the ex- 
pense of the moral sentiments, it will be like sharp- 
ening the teeth of a poisonous reptile, it will be but 





furnishing the mind with the means of carrying out 
more successfully its wicked designs. 

Teachers should be employed who would make 
teaching a regular profession: and then they should 
be better paid. Under the existing state of things, it 
is too common for young men to begin the business 
of teaching with the intention of abandoning it as 
soon as they are prepared to enter upon something 
more profitable. Pay your teach2rs well, and secure 
thus the services of those in whom you can place re- 
liance; but always avoid the quacks in the trade: 
the memory mongers and the grammar grinders.— 
He would shun these as he would heretics in relig- 
ion. Some of them profess to give a knowledge of 
French, Spanish, or Italian, “in six easy lessons,” 
but it is needless to say that they cannot fulfil their 
promise ; and even if they could, it would be better 
to prolong the work. The mind isa plant of slow 
growth, and if you make hot-beds of schools, you will 
make exotics of children. And again, what is gained 
in ten evenings under this forcing process, will, in 
all probability, be lost in twenty. The natural mem- 
ory, increased by due cultivation, will be found far 
more serviceable than any artificial cne. 

On motion, adjourned till 2 o'clock. 

Afternoon Session.—The meeting being called to 
order, Grorce Lear, of Doylestown, was introduced. 
It was not his present intention to suggest any im- 
proved methods of imparting instruction; that task 
he would leave to those who were now practical 
teachers. He would remark first upon the importance 
of Education to the individual, and then upon its im- 
portance to us asa nation. Asa matter of national 
pride, the importance of Education ought to excite 
the ambition ot the young and old. We take great 
pains to adorn this mortal body, while at the same 
time we are comparatively careless about the im- 
provement of the immortal part. We are exceeding- 
ly solicitous about the improvement of our farms, our 
stock, and our dwellings, and to multiply the conve- 
niences of life, while the vastly more important sub- 
ject of Education is too frequently neglected. Not 
only as a matter of utility, we should desire to know. 
[t is not the mere learning of Geography, Grammar, 
and Mathematics, and the learned languages, that 
constitutes an education, but the training of the mind, 
giving it a systematic mode of thinking and of rea- 
soning, and elevating that part of our nature to its 
highest capacity. Without education we can get 
along to be sure. So did the Indian in his forest 
home. He found enough for his subsistance, and 
thought that sufficient ; but in order to fulfil the glo- 
rious destiny for which we are designed, we must do 
something more. The improvements which the me- 
chanic arts and agriculture had derived from science, 
are such as would have been incredible, if not abso- 
lutely miraculous, to the last generation. He would 
turn our attention to the value of Education, not as 
a means of hoarding up wealth, but in the language 
of Burns— 

“‘ For the glorious privilege 
Of being independent.” 

Nothing oppresses and degrades people like being 
ignorant. There are those who assume to be lead- 
ers of the ton, who are ready to dictate to you in ev- 
ery particular what course you should pursue. Noth- 
ing gives a man this power like the force of mind, 
and indeed it cannot be acquired to any considerable 
extent without it. There is not a more despotic ru- 
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ler on the continent of Europe, than the man, who, 
by wealth and superior knowledge, has acquired the 
power of governing those around him. Are the little 
boys who are present, willing to grow up to be men 
who will float on with the current, and be passively 
directed by those who will make them subservient to 
their own aggrandizement. Yet this is the inevita- 
ble result of being ignorant. It is a matter of com- 
mon notoriety, that we are, in a great measure, gov- 
erned by a part of the community, who assume to do 
our thinking, and we scarcely know the bondage in 
which we live. There is nothing which can so ef- 
fectually break this bondage, as the acquisition of 
knowledge. If, then, we would free ourselves from 
the shackles of low birth and poverty, those jailers of 
the daring heart, we must not neglect the cultivation 
of the mind. He could not forbear stating, however, 
by way of parenthesis, that many a child had been 
totally ruined by being too closely confined to study 
atanearly age. The brain, we are told by physiolo- 
gists, receives twenty times as much blood as any 
other part of the system of the same size and weight; 
and if it requires so much more nourishment than 
any other part, it must be in constant and active op- 
eration. If we confine our children of four, five, or 
six years, closely, until they are wearied with study, 
we are injuring them no less than if we are requiring 
them to labor at that early age until almost exhaust- 
ed with toil. It is thus the mind of many a promis- 
ing child is dwarfed for life. 

Tt becomes us as rational and accountable beings to 
reject the mere ipse dixit of others, and to think for 
ourselves. Thinking is the great occupition of hu- 
man life. Unless we can give a reason for what we 
do, we will be constantly having our errors pointed 
out, and make ourselves the slaves of those who have 
the power to give reasons for what they suggest, 
whether their reasons be valid or not. When we 
are not able to do this, we simply live and float on 
the current, without rendering ourselves at all «use- 
ful to the society in which we live. Life was not 
given to be thus wasted. We are citizens of the 
world, and it is our duty to use as not abusing our 
glorious heritage. 

In the world’s broad field of battle, 
In the bivouae of life ; 

Be not like dumb, driven cattle, 
Be a hero in the strife. 

This is the language of one of our great American 
poets, and it isa text worthy to be treasured up in 
the heart of every child. As a matter of rational en- 
joymen, it is of the greatest importance, that we 
should be conitnually, to the extent of our capacity, 
pursuing the great object of human life, the improve- 
ment of the mind. It is not for us merely to eat and 
live, be clothed and sleep, The ox knows enough 
to feed upon the grass that grows before him; and 
we, Without the school-house and all the machinery 
brought into requisition for the improvement of the 
mind, know enough to eat, be c.othed and fed; but 
we must acquire knowledge if we would not live as 
the ox that grazes in the field. The ignorant man 
looks upon storms as evidences of the wrath of the 
Deity; but the man who has cultivated his mind, 
looks on these as the result of natural causes, and not 
as indications of the wrath of an angry God. The 
educated man, when he cannot hold intercourse with 
his fellows, can read and contemplate the vast vol- 
ume which science lays open for his instruction and 





Again, it is of the highest importance that the peo- 
ple be educated in order that the government may be 
sustained, aud so conducted as to conduce to the best 
interests of all; and more especially in a govern- 
ment which derives its life-blood from the patronage 
of the people, where the people are self governed, 
or under those whom they delegate to perform the 
duties of government. If the people are ignorant 
how can they delegate the power to those who are 
to make our laws and to sit upon the benches and ad- 
minister them! How can they tell whether they are 
selecting the best men, unless they are qualified to 
judge of the merits of men? If they yield to the 
dictum of the few, who, through their superior abili- 
ty have acquired an undue influence over the minds 
of their fellow men, they must expect to be imposed 
upon, by those whose interest is to have them act in 
a certain way. ‘Sie volo, sic jubeo, et esto mea 
voluntas pro ratione.” Thus they will tell you, and 
unless you have the power of reaching the source of 
truth, by the natural and reasonable deductiou, you 
are not qualified to fulfil the duties which life and so- 
ciety require at your hands, and will live on oppres- 
sed, degraded and enslaved. We may boast that we 
have the best government on the face of the earth, 
we may point to our submarine batteries, our power- 
ful navies, our scarred co’umns of soldiery, our sys- 
tem of government, and various other means by 
which we should be an enlightened, intelligent. free 
and independent people ; but we must remember that 
* He is the freeman whom the truth makes free, and 
all are slaves beside.” 

To illustrate the manner in which people are gov- 
erned by the tew who have the power of legislating, 
and thinking for them, he would refer to what is 
called “ the benefit of the clergy,” which originated 
with the ignorauce of the people under the English 
Government. Al] the intelligence of that and many 
other countries, was at one time confined to the cler- 
gy. Clergy originally meant clerk, one who could 
read, and the benefit of the clergy was extended to 
those who could read, which permitted them to be 
subject to the decisions of the church, instead of the 
corporal punishments of the common law. None who 
could read were then to be reached by the civil pow- 
er. In the time of Edward VI. there was a law of 
Parliament passed that members of Parliament, even 
though they could not read, should be entitled to the 
benefit of the clergy. At length, as the number of 
persons who could read increased, fhis privilege was 
limited, allowing no one to take the benefit of the 
clergy more than once who was not in holy orders; 
and when once received a brand was given in the 
thumb, and thenceforth he was tried by the courts of 
the civil law. Thus we see that the intelligent part 
of the community, the very individuals who should 
have been especially punished for the commission of 
crime, were made entirely exempt from the opera- 
tions of punitory law. This teaches us that 4 gov- 
ernment cannot be sustained unless at the manifest 
risk of all who have not taken proper care to culti- 
vate and improve the mind. When politicians talk, 
they make one half of the world believe that ufiless 
they fall in and support their men and measures, the 
country is ruined and will be enslaved. Yet the evils 
that they point out are frequently of minor import- 
ance. They speak of danger of innovation from abroad, 
but the danger is not there, it lies at the heart’s core, 
It is not that foreign nations will cross the broad 





rational enjoyment. 


ocean and enter our harbors per force. We know 
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that no foreign nation can send an army strong 
enongh to overcome us. It might cost us some toil 
and a few millions to defend our rights—but we 
have defended them before, and we can do it again. 
This danger is not worthy of a moment’s considera- 
tion, in comparison with that which arises from the 
ignorance and corruption of the people, who will ele- 
vate men to office who are not devoted to the inter- 
ests of the country, but to their own personal ag- 
grandisement, or the promotion of their party, while 
the interests of the public are forgotten. The. people, 
if they are ignorant, will be used for this purpose 
until our liberties will disappear as the stubble before 
the crackling blaze. The people are the fountain, 
and if that is corrupt, our rights and liberties must 
be endangered. No, the danger comes not with the 
invasion of a foreign foe that shall plough with hos- 
tile keels the ocean wide, and pile its navies around 
our bays, but from within, like the thief in the night, 
to steal away our liberties ere we are aware. 

Aaron B. Ivins next addressed the meeting. He 
came as a teacher, and not in the capacity of speak- 
er. He had been engaged in the business nearly 
one-half of a life-time of thirty-three years, and he 
was proud of the profession. He considered these 
meetings meetings of mutual instruction to teacher 
and pupil. He urged upon the children the import- 
ance of confidence to make the examination enter- 
taining and instructive. He referred to the night 
schools of Philadelphia. These schools have b-en 
in operation three years; and in them ladies and 
gentlemen assemble five evenings in a week to re- 
ceive instruction. Boys are not admitted under fif- 
teen; and in these schools are sometimes seen seated, 
side by side, father and son. About ninety: per cent. 
of the pupils are of foreign birth. The schools are 
kept eighteen weeks in a year, and are conducted 
usually by male principals, assisted by the assistants 
of the primary and secondary schools, Mr. Ivins re- 
marked that it had been observed that. there were 
fewer fires upon those evenings on which the night 
schools were in session, and that it was not at all 
improbable that money was saved, by the prevention 
of fires alone, that was sufficient to support these 
schools. He then took up the subject of Arithmetic, 
and conducted an exércise upon the black-board that 
was highly interesting and instructive. 

Wuiut1am H. Hunter then, in a manner which 
elicited the most profound attention of the large num- 
ber of pupils present, proceeded to examine them in 
Geography and English Grammar, after which he re- 
ferred to the Normal school of Philadelphia. It was 
a school of recent foundation. Those ladies who en- 
ter as pupils, must declare their intention to teach at 
least one year, somewhere within the limits of the 
State. The principal, Mr. Wricut, has spent the 
greater part of his life in teaching; was formerly 
« principal of one of the Grammar schools, and one 
of the most successful. The ladies are instructed in 
the best modes of imparting instruction. The school 
is in a flourishing condition, having more applicants 
than can be received. He referred also to the High 
School. It had an important influence on the other 
schools of Philadelphia. Boys frequently enter as 
early as at the age of thirteen. A full course occu- 
pies four years; at the end of which, if worthy, they 
receive the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Those who 
desire a less liberal course, graduate in two years, 
and receive only a certificate. If they pursue a lib- 


eral profession, within the State, for five years, they 
teceive, however, the title of Master of Arts. Many 





graduates from this institution have gone out to fill 
important stations. One, though quite young, bids 
fair to become one of the first lawyers in the country. 

A few maps, drawn by his pupils, were then dis- 
tributed among the teachers by A. B. Ivins, and an 
invitation extended to the children of the county to 
prepare specimens of map drawing, and other draw- 
ings, penmanship, &c., to be presented to the next 
convention. 

On motion adjourned sine die. 

[Doylestown Democrat. 











Original Communications. 





MANUAL LABOR SCHOOL, &c. 

[The following description of the Roach School at 
Massilon, Ohio, cum multis aliis, came tous in a 
letter from the writer some months ago. It is so 
good, though relating to a matter out of the State, 
that we cannot forbear giving it to the readers of the 
Journal. The writer will excuse us for merely giv- 
ing extracts. The whole letter is capital, but the 
facts personal to ourself and others—though all flat- 
teringly personal—had to be left out.—Ep.] 


Somewhere about 1820, Thomas and Charity 
Roach, of New Bedford, with large wealth, large ac- 
quisitiveness, and large benevolence, but no offspring, 
emigrated to Stark county, Ohio. They took a large 
flock of merino sheep, bought extensive pasture lands, 
and built a woolen factory, having for object the im- 
provement of the condition of divers non-capitalists 
who went with them. For want of skill in the un- 
dertaking, their project was rather an abortion, and 
their capital became somewhat impaired. Charity 
was greatly interested in having educational provision 
for the destitute. She urged her husband to the 
work; but the rider on the pale horse waited on him, 
ere he had made the first move. 

Charity did not survive him a year, during which 
time she was afflicted with gout in the head. Arvine 
Wales who had lived with them many years, settled 
Thomas’ estate, and, either according to will or law, 
sent two-thirds of it to the rich Roaches of New Bed- 
ford. He was Charity’s sole executor, and found, 
after the payment of legacies to several dependants, 
that there were left $22,000. She said before her 
death, that unless her estate was appropriated to the 
education of the poor, she should think that she had 
lived in vain (she preached enough to make a book ;) 
but her infirmities would not permit her to go into 
detail; and so she willed the whole estate so that the 
proceeds, without infringement on the capital, should 
be devoted forever to the instruction of the destitute. 
The sole management was entrusted to ArvineWales. 
Some friends of education, myself among the number, 
thought him dilatory, for such is his secretiveness 
and taciturnity, that no one could discover what his 
plans wefe, or, whether he had any. 

Seven years ago, we found him the trustee owner 
of 250 acres of beautiful, fertile land, on the Tusca- 
rawas, in sight of Massillon, on which he erected a 
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suitable barn, and one of the best built brick houses 
for the accommodation ofa family of 50 persons, All 
this he had done as usurers do their business, and 
had $3000 left to put to the original capital. Having 
thus a splendid farm with the needful improvements, 
and the interest of $25,000 at his disposal, he con- 
tracted with Dawley, a skilful farmer, (who 
with his childless wife were professional teachers) 
to take charge of the institution. The first year he 
was to receive ten pupils of twelve years old, to be 
These he was to 





brought to him; five of each sex. 
feed, clothe, and instruct, for one year: his compen- 
sation to be the use of the farm. the childrens’ labor 
in the recess of schools, and $1,000 The second 
year, ten more pupils of like kind, without change in 
the remuneration; the third year another ten, with 
an additional hundred dollars; and the fourth, ten 
more, with, I think, $1200 in cash. You perceive 
that the school consisted of 40 the fourth year; and 
At the 
end of the fourth and every subsequent year, the up- 
per ten leave, at the age of sixte:n, and a new ten 


this is the contemplated maximum number. 


come in below. 
How bors rr work ! 

Tell what they do first: and firstly the Dawleys 
are the parents by name and in practice, whether the 
pupils have other parents, yea or nay. The govern- 
ment, and all the arrangements are on the well order- 
ed family plan. The tuble plain, but abundant; the 
clothing, though made for comfort, is rather sightly ; 
the labor not oppressive, and the studies never -neg- 
lected. 
and labor; such changes being made in thé classi- 
fication, as shall afford to each like opportunities of 


The scholars are all classed, both for study 


instruction in literature and science: the boys equa! 
instruction in husbandry,and the girls in housewifery. 


Hlow THEY Do. 
During the season of equal days and nights, the 


bell is rung at early dawn, when all rise, wash, &c. 
The stock boys go to feeding ; the dairy boys go 
to milking ; the chopping boys to the wood pile; and 
the chore boys to all work, The girls are engaged 
in breakfast preparation; at 8 o'clock the bell tells 
of breakfast, when all wash and repair to the dining 
room. One hour after, at bell-ring, } of each sex go 
into the school room, for silent study, without a teach- 
er. They remain there an hour, when another } 
take their place, who in like manner give their 
place to the other third. The same in the afternoon. 
It is seen that, by this arrangement, each scholar 
has two hours in the day of silent study. This rou- 
tine gone through, they sup together; from which 
time until candle lighting, they swing, run, &c., to 
please themselves. When the sehool room is lighted, 
they all congregate for recitation till 9 o'clock, when 
the bell rings for bedtime. All this gives five hours 
of school exercises to each. 





Bur ABOUT THEIR WoRK ! 

Two-thirds of the boys, during working hours, are 
practising agriculture on the most approved plan.— 
One-third of the girls are cooking, washing, ironing, 
&c.; another 4 are weaving, mantua-making, and 
tailoring. They cut, and make up all the clothing 
for the family, male and female, and make good fits 
at that. 

What does this long story amount to? and what 
has it to do with common schools! may be asked.— 
It may be, nothing ; it may be, much. It may be that 
education will never be perfect until labor and study 
are alternated. It may be that the consciousness of 
having earned an education will produce a feeling of 
independence and self-reliance, which will influence 
the character favorably through life; and though it 
may be centuries too soon to attempt manual labor 
schools, with any reasonable prospect of success, it 
may not be a minute too soon to speak of advantages 
that are to result from them. Be this as it may, the 
Roach institution is so much better than anything 
within hearing of it, that the aristocracy of Canton, 
Massillon, Wooster, &c., would have monopolized it 
ere now, had not the benevolent founder wisely ex- 
cluded them entirely, by appropriating it exclusively 
for the benefit of the destitute—not like Girard for 
white, male orphans, but for the destitute, irrespec- 
tive of sex, sect, or any other distinction, over which 
the individuals had no control. Thanks, where they 
are due, that there is one place, on this side of the 
grave, where the over-looked are best provided for. 

The subject has one sorrowful aspect; it is, that 
the chances that the ten enlight:ned, moral beings 
who will leave the institution annually, will be thrown 
back by the influences of the world’s society, are mil- 
lions of times greater than that they will take mil- 
lions forward. A little advancement must come of 
it; some has come already. In Massillon, the great 
wheat mart, they had noschool house, (but kept large 
schools graded according to caste, in hired liouses,) 
until after they found they could have no footing “on 
the hill:” now, they have a splendid union school 
house for the acemmodation of 600 scholars, and they 
are all there under the care of competent teachers. 
Arvine Wales led off in this union school, though he 
has no child to educate. The Roach school made a 
large wave; the union wave may be smaller, but 
there will be a scries of concentric waves which itis 
hoped, will, one day, come in contact with another 
series.—What a pleasant prospect to contemplate 
that a day is coming when the waves from all direc- 
tions will meet, commingle, coalesce, and not only 
excite a hungering and thirsting for the highest and 
best that man can conceive of, but furnish abundant 


facilities for the supply of those refined appetites. — 
Amos GILBERT. 
West Fallowfield, Chester Co.. June, 1852. 
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SYSTEM OF TEACHING AND GOVERNING. 

I fully coincide with the views of Mr. D. 8. Kief- 
fer, a contributor to the Journal, that it would be of 
more practical importance for experienced teachers 
to detail for the benefit of the inexperienced, the 
modus operandi of their daily exercises in the school 
room, than to engage in discussions of an abstruse 
character. In my opinion there has been too much 
theorizing ; the subject is worn threadbare, and we 
now want good, sound, practical information, relative 
to the important duties of the school-room. Fcr this 
I have been anxiously looking. 

I, as a Common School Teacher, who am ever 
willing to exchange the limited knowledge I posses, 
for the superior knowledge of others, will detail the 
manner in which my school is conducted. 


In hearing recitations, I am governed by the 
“hour system,” having a fixed time for each study. 
Arithmetic and English Grammar, in part, I teach on 
the Black-board. While giving instructions in 
Writing,no other recitations are heard, as is frequent- 
ly done in Common District Schools. My method of 
teaching Reading is thls: I read part of a chapter 
or lesson, and after making such comments as the 
nature of the subject requires, each pupil, in turn, 
reads the same, after which I require them to spell 
and define. Where scholars are pretty good readers, 
I approve of their reading in concert. 


In teaching Orthography, each pupil in the class 
has a slate, and writes the words on it as I pronounce 
them. When the lesson is written down I request 
the scholars to change slates, begining at one end, 
until all have exchanged. I then spell the lesson 
for them from the book, and such words as are mis- 
spelled being underlined by the pupils, the slates are 
again returned to their owners, and the mistakes 
corrected. I have fully tested this exercise, and 
found it attended with good results. Scholars like 
it. 

Friday afternoon, for the most part, is devoted to 
Composition and Declamation. My method of creat- 
ing a desire in the minds of pupils to compose is by 
means of the “newspaper system.” I[ appoint an 
Editor and several Publishers, who are required to 
give out a weekly paper, which consists of a sheet 
of Foolscap, divided into columns, with an appropri- 
ate heading, bearing the names of the Editor and 
Publishers, and containing the most useful matter, 
selected from pupils’ productions, in the form of com- 
positions, problems, enigmas, witty sayings, &c., to 
fill the columns and make the life’s blood of the young 


ardor,—new ideas start into life, and the sole object 
is to excel in this difficult but useful branch of 
Education. 


My plan of governing is by means of the * Credit 
and Discredit system.” I keep an account of all the 
Recitations—the perfect and the imperfect. I rate 
the conduct of the pupils, giving them merits or de- 
merits, as they deserve, and mark them tardy for the 
minutes:too late in their attendance, in connection 
with the account of the half-days absent. At the 
end of each week I make out a Report and send 
the tickets to the parents of the respective pupils, 
who, after giving their signatures,as evidence that the 
pupils had shown them to their parents, return them 
again for the succeeding week’s report. 


I have tried this means of restraint in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, as well as in this State, and have found it a 
decided improvement in school discipline; being a 
mild, and, in most cases, effectual plan of government, 
which enables the Teacher to dispense entirely with 
the old and disagreeable “ flogging system,” so un- 
pleasant to the Teacher, and so much dreaded by the 
Scholar, that he cannot regard school in any other 
light than that of a prison-house, from which he seeks 
to flee as from the venomous bite of the deadly coya. 

Jostan Lanpis. 
New Holland, Lancaster Co. 


[The following is the form of weekly report referred 
to in the foregoing communication : 
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dance more briskly through their veins, By this 
means a rivalry can he effected between the male and 
female divisions of a school, and it is astonishing tobe- 
hold with what facility they compose when their 


Parents are requested to sign this weekly. They 


ean also very much promote the interests of the 
school, by securing the punctual attendance of their 
children, and by seeing that pupils get such lessons 
as are assigned them for the evening. 





rights aretrampled upon. The mind is inspired with 
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Pelton’s System of teaching Geography. | ed off the names of different geographicai features, 
Mr. Eprtor:—In the August No. of the Pennsyl-| promiscuously, they pointing to them as I would 
vania School Journal, I noticed an article by E. Lam- | name them. 

BORN upon what he terms “‘ Naylor’s System of teach- | It is really surprising to see with what facility the 
ing Geography,” and with your permission will offer class are able to point to the different features of the 
a few suggestions on “ Pelton’s System” of teaching | globe, after taking a few lessons from the maps, 


that science. | which I have found a valuable auxiliary in teaching 





With Naylor’s system I am not acquainted, but if | 
correctly informed I do not know what claim Mr. | 
Naylor can lay to that system of teaching,as he teach- | 
es from Pelton’s large outline maps, I believe, and | 
follows to some extent the plan laid down by Mr. P. | 
in the key to his system. Having had much experi- | 
ence in teaching according to Pelton’s plan during | 
the last three years, I will briefly describe it. 

He has published a series of Outline Maps, each 
from six to seven feet square, having all the geogra- | 
phical features of the globe well delineated and high- | 
ly colored. The maps are suspended on the wall be- 
fore the school, and with a stick the teacher points 
to a geographical feature, and, if it be a political di- 
vision, tells the capital; if it be a river, tells its length ; 
if a body of water, its length and breadth ; the class | 
repeating after the teacher in corcert until they be- 
come familiar with the pronunciation of the names ; 
after which they are chanted by the class to a chant 
arranged for that purpose ; each geographical fea- | 
ture constituting a chant within itself, so that the 
lessons can be recited backwards with the same fa- 
cility that they can forwards. 





On this system the pupils are taught to associate 
the name of the feature with its location on the map. 
Thus their memory is exercised, for they can Took 
upon the map and see the country, but not its name. 
I have seen a class in one-half hour of time become 
well enough acquainted with the shape and location 
of the United States, to go separately and point to 
and nam each State in the Union, even when they 
had never paid any attention to that study before. 

My experience has proven that I can impart a 

more thorough knowledge of local geography by 
spending fifteen minutes each day upon those maps 
during one quarter, than is usually obtained 
during the whole period of elementary education.— 
‘The system is also adapted to teaching descriptive 
zoography, though that is not learned with the same 
facility as local geography. The Key designed for 
the pupils is divided into two parts, Ist, local; 2d, 
descriptive, being a complete work upon geography 
within itself. 

There are those who object to the chanting part of 
the system, and adopt teaching by concert repetition, 
from the maps, though I can see no objection to the 
ehanting partand have tried both. The music seems 
to rouse all the energies of the school, and is a plea- 
sant and useful recreation. 

I have often (and would recommend it) called pu- 


geography, and well worth twice their cost. 
A TeacHer. 
Scranton, Luzerne co., Sept., 1852. 





* Seize upon Truth wherever found.” 

Mr. Eprror:—I hope we are “ honest searchers 
after truth.” Let us then, discuss the various topics 
connected with the education of youth, for the sake 
of truth. Let us also, continue as we have begun, to 
conduct our discussions in that spirit of courtesy, be- 
coming teachers, and not politicians. Discussion, if 
conducted with candor, will contribute to our mutual 
improvement. 


Mr. Rauch and I have found ourselves on the same 
platform, and probably Mr. Preston will also soon be 
discovered to be pulling at the same end of the rope. 
Mr. Preston says, (in the May No.) that he cannot 
agree with Mr. Rauch, that so many of our mathe- 
matical rules are worthless; and that every rule in 
“‘Emerson’s Third Part” ought to be kept in the 
schools. I thought with Mr. Preston, that perhaps 
Mr. Rauch had earried his theory too far. I also 
thought that Mr. Preston, through partiality to his 
favorite author, was inclined to hold on too tenacious- 
ly to his rules. But, in his last article in the Aug. 
No., when explaining his views more clearly, I find 
him on the same platform. 

Perhaps, in our former articles we have not ex- 
pressed our views with sufficient clearness. He says 
that I may put all kinds of questions mixed up to- 
gether, without reference to the name, or rule to 
work them by. ‘Only let me have the questions, so 
as to apply the rules, and I care not how they are 
arranged,” says he. Here we are together. The 
only difference that can be, in this respect, is the 
mode of applying the rules. He may apply Position, 
the various rules of Interest, Loss and Gain, &c., if 
he chooses ; and if he labor assiduously, he will ac- 
complish much, and make his pupils thorough scho- 
lars; but he will have more trouble than he who 
more generalises his rules. I go for labor-saving 
machinery for the poor teachers, who labor much for 
little pay. He says he does not think the “ arrange 
ment given by Emerson, objectionable:” I think 
it less objectionable than most others. He says “much 
more depends on the teacher than the book:” So 
say I. Let the book assist the teacher, and not the 
teacher the book. He has “ no objection to throwing 
away many special rules, and combining them under 
one head, so that the student may be taught to think 








pils out separately,giving them the pointer, and call- 


more for himself, and depend less on the book or 
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book-rules.” Isthere any issue between us here? I | breviations,” I cannot see the utility of carrying 


think not. I would throw away every special rule | them out quite so farin a school-room. But do I 
that can be placed under a general rule; and every | condemn them on that account? Certainly not. The 
other rule not understood by the pupil, when a bet- | suggestion of new ideas is the way to make people 
ter one can be substituted. He thinks that rules| think. Perhaps after trial, I might like them. That 
should not be kept from the pupil merely because he | abbreviations of all kinds are useful to practical men, 
does not understand them. I have no notion of no one can doubt; but I have some doubts as to 
throwing away a useful rule because the pupil does | their utility in a school room. But the short meth- 
not understand it: provided always, that said rule ods, often in our text books, of working questions, 
cannot be placed under some general head, or be | Without sense or reason, but that they “bring the 
solved by an easy analytical process. But if this can- | answer,” such as multiplying and dividing by 4, &c., 
not be done, the pupil must not be left without the | &c., are ridiculous, They may indeed answer for 





rule. 

I said in the June No. that Double Position was a | 
useless rule, yet even that and others of the same kind 
that can be analyzed, I teach, in connection with the 
analy. ical process ; although I think such rules near- 
ly useless. But as he does not contend for them, we 
are not at issue here. I suppose he teaches the 
rules, as I do, for the benefit of those who cannot per- 
form the questions analytically. Although I still 
say that the rule is much more incomprehensible to 
children than the analysis. The only difference is, 
he who cannot understand either, may do it by the 
rule without understanding it. But it may be worthy 
of consideration whether it is not better to solve ques- 
tions by a process which requires strength of mind, 
than by a rule which cannot be understood, because 
to work by the rule is less difficult than to study.— 
But, if an abstract rule is the only mode of working 
the question, in the pupil’s power, do not think of 
depriving him of it because he does not understand 
it. ‘Better understand it without the principle, 
than neither the principle nor practice.” I am open 
to conviction. Perhaps it may be better for some to 
have a rule, not understood, by which they are able 
to “ fetch the answer,” than by a course of reasoning 
which requires a too great exertion of the young 
mind. I wish to examine. Let us (as we say to our 
pupils) ruivxk. I am in favor of teaching the 
“quickest and easiest way,” provided that is the best 
way. 

Neither I nor Mr. Rauch, I presume, ever thought 
of throwing away Long Division, because the pupil 


cannot understand the philosophy of the rule; nor 


the rules for cubic and square roots because the pu- 
pil cannot demonstrate them. Such calculations 
must be made, even if he never understand the de- 
monstration of the rule. But as much should be 
taught as possible,respecting its nature and principle. 
Let no pupil be allowed to proceed in the square and 
cube roots, until he understand thoroughly the theo- 
ry of squares and cubes; and can demonstrate by a 
diagram on the black-board the square of } to be i, 
and that the square root ot 9 is 3; nor until he un- 
derstand the calculations of the squares and cubes 
of smaller numbers, integral, fractional and decimal. 





As to Mr. Rauch’s theory of “ Arithmetical ab- 


mere practical men; but keep them from our schools, 
unless you wish to make your pupils “ walking ma- 
chines.” 

Neither would I deprive the practical mathemati- 
cian of mathematical tables; yet I sometimes have 
doubts of their benefit to the student who is enter- 
ing upon a thorough mathematical education. 

Mr. Preston thinks well of Single Position. so do 
I, but not asa special rule. I think, however, he 
makes a slight mistake, when he says I do not avoid 
the Position by supposing the 100. Neither he nor 
I, do any such thing as suppose the 100. It is giv- 
en in the question. Is not per ct. per 100? And is 
not the losing of 20 per cent. the loss of 20 cents in 
a hundred? The question, in plain English, reads 
thus :—If by selling a knife, I lose 20 cents in a hun- 
dred, &c. Is not this receiving 80 for 100 given ?— 
If you call this supposition, I would like to know 
what is certainty? Neither does he suppose the 100; 
his ¢ being obtained from ,8°,. The same as mine. 
So with his 1000 feet of rough boards. B planes 
away 25 feet from every 100. Why does he say he 
supposes it, when he knows it certainly ?—when the 
question plainly tells him so? The solution is ex- 
cellent, but there is no position in it. 


“‘ How much corn must I carry to a miller, that I 
may receive a bushel of meal: he taking ,', for 
toll?” Here is a question that may be done by Po- 
sition; and you may suppose 100, which would 
leave 90, besides the toll. Here the 100 is really 
supposed : but we know the bushel he receives to be 
1%, 9 the whole, as we know the knife was sold for 
v's Of the cost. The 10 here is no more supposed 
than is the 100 in the knife question. Friend Pres- 
ton’s man and wife question may be readily solved 
thus: If Iam now 1} times as old as my wife, and 
10 years ago was 1} times as old, 20 years ago I 
must have been 1} or 2 times as old; and 10 years 
must have been the difference in our ages. There- 
fore, 20 yaers ago, our ages were 20 and 10: and ten 
years afterwards (the time we were married,) 30 and 
20. Or, if I now am 1} times as old as my wife, and 
10 years ago 1},—the ratio has decreased from 1} to 
1} in ten years; or, from 1} to 1§ in 5 years, which 
is the difference in our ages. Therefore, now being 
14 times as old, I was, 5 years ago, 1}: 10 years ag@ 
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11; 15, 1}; 20, 14; 26, 14; 30,1} or 2 times as 
old: and 5 years being the difference in our ages, I 
was, 30 years ago, 10, and she 5 years old: from | 
which our ages at any date, are known. The other 
question may be solved as readily. | 

But these trifles are not the main points of diseus- | 
sion ;—it is the multiplicity of rules. Ido not con-| 
tend for analyzing all questions of Position. Let | 
those who prefer the rules have them. But I repeat 
that if the rule of single Position be used, it should | 
be classed under the head of Proportion, where it} 
properly belongs. Although if } of an orchard is in 
peach trees, } cherry, { plum, and the rest in apple 
trees, which are 18 in number, the whole number of 
trees may be found by this method (}x1x {| = 4]; 
leaving 35 or ,5, =18 apple trees. Then 3, = 18, 
i = 6, or the whole = 60,) much more easily than 
by any rule of Position. Again. If I had as many 
more sheep as I now have, half as many more, and 
7 sheep and a half, I would have a hundred ; how 
many sheep are in my flock? Here 2} times the 
number is equal to LOO—7} = 92}: and 924 divided 
by 2} = 37, the required number. Who would ex- 
change a slale full of position for such simple an- 
alysis ? 

I will close with a synopsis of my creed. I try to 
avoid extremes. I endeavor to teach with as few 
rules as possible: for if the pupil is dull without 
rules, depend upon it, he will be worse with too ma- 
ny. ‘The teacher must select for himseif. Reduction 
is properly a part of multiplication and division, and 
needs no special rule. Per cent is per hundred: 
then what is the use of a special rule, called Interest, 
divided and subdivided into more rules and cases than 
I can now remember. We have a rule to multiply 
the length by the breadth of certain figures to obtain 
the area:—and another special rule to multiply the 
length by the breadth and divide by ¢wo to obtain the 
area of that which any child of 8 years old knows to 
be half as large. Any child, properly taught, knows 
that a superficics 8 by 10 is four times as large as 
one 4 by 5: and that a cube 4 feet every way is 8 
times as large as one 2 feet every way: so that the 
proportions of superficies and solids, to the squares 
and cubes of their similar sides, are, in my opinion, 
useless, only as branches of the cube and square roots. 
What pupil does not know the area of a board 5 feet 
long and 4 broad to be 20 square feet: or the similar 
sides of one having 80 square feet, to be 8 fect by 10? 
or that a (2x2) = 4 rod piece of ground is not worth 
} of a (4x 4) = 16 rod piece ; or that if a bar of iron 
containing 15 = 1 solid foot, is worth a dollar, what 
is the worth of one containing 23 = 8 solid feet, (8 
times as large)? True, the teacher and the black- 
board must supply the place of these special rules.— 
As to the general rules, they must be taught, whether 
the pupil understand them or not: there’s no remedy. 

But as we probably unite on he main question, to 





teach our pupils to think, if we faithfully carry out 
our respective theories in the school-room, our pupils 
will be wiser and better; and we, as teachers, may 
profit by the discussion. 

September 27th.—I will add a few words in reply 
to Mr. Kieffer’s article in the September No., by ask- 
ing him whether what I have written on multiplicity 
of rules, is not pertaining to the modus operandi of 
the school room, except a few deviations respecting 
the mode of working a single question. Is it of no 
consequence to the operations of the school room, 
whether a pupil be taught to think, or to work wholly 
by rule? Is it a mere “ speculative discussion ”’ res- 
pecting the solution of Mathematical questions? I 
hope Mr. Kieffer will examine again before he con- 
demns too hastily. E. Lampory. 

West Lampeter, Lan. Co. Pa. 





Is the exereise of the so called learning of defini- 
tions rational? 


The universe is often divided into two worlds, the 
one comprising the nature and iaws of matter, the 
other the laws and phenomena of mind. The first 
and noblest product of mind is language. In order 
to discuss fully the subject under consideration, it 
will be well to consider first, the nature of language 
in general, and on what grounds the laws of language 
deserve to be made an object of study. 

Language is something more than a medium mere- 
ly, for the communication of thought. It is not the 
invention of man, nor is it a ready made instrument 
directly from the hand of God. It comes into exist- 
ence necessarily with the growth and expansion of 
the intellect, and forms a constituent part of the life 
of the soul itself. Language is an external manifes- 
tation of the internal operations of the mind. [his 
connection, however, is not mechanical; the life of 
both is the same. And hence a language becomes 
enlarged and refined only in the same proportion that 
the mind of the nation speaking it, enlarges and ex- 
pands itself. Language is not a mere collection of 
words thr wn together according to mechanical rules; 
and studying it is not a mere work of the memory.— 
It comprises something more than words, revealing 
to us the struggling efforts of the mental powers to 
bring their deep and mysterious nature into light.— 
The force and meaning of words can be understood 
only in their mutual connection, and as they reveal 
to us the mental operations which produce them and 
give them life and power. Hence a child should 
never be compelled to commit words to memory, 
whose meaning it cannot comprehend. In doing so 
you burden his mind, without furnishing food to 
nourish and strengthen its power to bear the load.— 
The dislike which the scholar often bears towards 
the school-room, is in most cases produced by exer- 
cises which burden his memory without furnishing 
that palatable mental food, so pleasing to the soul.— 
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The youug crave for mental pleasure as eagerly as 
the most advanced scholar. But it is a most lamenta- 
ble fact, that the young learner is often treated not 
as a thinking being, but as an animal capable of 
producing certain sounds; and many of his tasks 
wither his thinking powers in the very beginning, 
and deprive him of the intellectual ple sure of which 
his nature is susceptible. Present pleasing and in- 
structive thoughts to the minds of your pupils, and 
the necessary language to convey them will be heard 
with pleasure, and the meaning of the words will be 
understood without any unpleasant labor. It appears 
to be Nature’s design that the pleasure aceompanying 
the acquisition of knowledge should be the most 
powerful stimulus in the mind of the young, whilst 
in the pursuit of learning. Every new idea produces 
this pleasure and awakens increased interest in the 
subject under immediate study ; whereas exercises, 
which distract the mind with unmeaning words, or 
those whose meaning cannot be grasped by the juve- 
nile intellect, produce a contrary effect. 

The teacher’s first and most important duty is to 
give such instruction as will unfold the intellect.— 
He must rear the tender thoughts and teach the 
young ideas how to shoot. The pupil must be en- 
couraged how to think. His mind must be accus_ 
tomed to habits of reflection, and enabled to produce 
new ideas by a combination of those he receives from 
his teacher. Thinking will produce ideas, memoriz- 
ing disconnected words will not. Words that are 
above the child’s capacity should never be crowded 
into the mind. We must not expect the young mind 
to understand the meaning of words embodying 
thoughts beyond its juvenile grasp. No definitions 
can bring the thoughts down to its comprehension. 
Every word involves a thought differing in meaning 
from others, having either a higher or a lower char- 
acter. No word of a simpler thought can define the 
meaning of one embodying a more complicated idea. 
But not every thought can be grasped by the young 
mind. Now as words without ideas, or which is the 
same thing, words conveying ideas above comprehen- 
sion, are useless, it is labor lost to a child, to commit 
to memory words whose meaning it cannot grasp.— 
And any number of definitions added for the sake 
of explanation, will not obviate the difficulty. You 
may tell a boy, that cogent means powerful, or forci- 
ble, or resistless, and still he will not understand the 
use of this word, and be more likely to call a person 
of physical strength a cogent man, than a powerfully 
eloquent orator a cogent, or persuasive reasoner. 

Whenever a thought is beyond the comprehension 
of the child any addition of words, added for the sake 
of explanation, will not bring the thought down to the 
comprehension of his mind. A speaker, in address- 


ing children, can come down to the comprehension 


of those whom he addresses, but. he cannot raise their 
conceptions to the loftiest flights of his mind.— 





Thoughts which tower above ordinary minds, cannot 
be reached by the youthful mind the instant it has 
“spread its unfledged wings in pursuit of knowl- 
edge.” To enable a child to grasp a thought, you 
must elevate his conceptions by slow degrees, until 
his own mind has acquired sufficient strength to con- 
ceive such a thought; and if such a thought once 
spring up in his mind, as thinking and speaking are 
inseparably connected, the words or embodiment of 
the thought will soon be in use. 

The exercise, called the learning of definitions, which 
prevails in some schools, appears to me therefore a 
useless burden on the young learner’s mind. It does 
not appear to accomplish anything else than exercis- 
ing the memory, which can be done more profitably 
and more pleasantly to the learner, by remembering 
interesting historical events and important truths in 
science. Words cannot be used or applied, unless 
they arise with the conceptions of our minds. Rea- 
son, in developing itself, developes language. ‘Rea- 
son ‘is the source of all our conceptions and thoughts. 
Thoughts are the same internally, that words are ex- 
ternally. As reason produces our conceptions, so it 
produces, inseparably with them, also their corres- 
ponding words.” Thus we see that reason, in 
developing itself, conceives thoughts clothed in 
words. Ideas and words spring up together, and 
are united like soul and body, thoughts being the 
production of reason, and words the production of 
thoughts. Learning definitions denies this truth, 
and makes reason and thoughts the production of 
words. “Children do not learn the meaning of 
words in definers and dictionaries, but in social in- 
tercourse, and by what they hear in their schools; 
and the sooner they have an opportunity to become 
acquainted with words, by seeing them in actual use, 
so much the better.” 

Education is not « thing that can be obtained by 
the yard, as we buy muslin or calico; nor can we 
pour ideas into a boy’s head, as we pour sugar or 
molasses into a crock. Yet what else can we think 
of some men’s views on education, who are endeavor- 
ing continually to fill children’s beads with words by 
the bushel. 

The gift of using language intelligently and ap- 
propriately depends then upon the number and pow- 
er of our ideas, and not upon the quantity of words 
loaded upon the memory. We must not presume to 
think that we can invent language for the child.— 
The mind finds means to express itself by the power 
of its own ideas. He who abounds in thoughts is not 
at a loss to express himself in words. The presence 
of thoughts insures the presence of words. Thoughts 
and words are inseparable. The shell grows always 
with the kernel.. In the same way thoughts always 
find their own dress. 

The art of speaking to the point and of conveying 
our sentiments with clearness and force to others, 
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cannot be acquired by studying the meaning of words 
separately. Definers and dictionaries are indeed of 
valuable service in determining their use, but unless 
we examine closely the different shades of meaning 
attached to words in their various connexions, as 
they occur in productions of eminent writers, we 
shall never be much benefitted by them. All per- 
sons, who desire to become able writers and pleasing 
orators, cultivate the art of writing and speaking by 
studying and reading closely the writings and speech- 
es of eminent men, and not by studying words sepa- 
rately by committing to memory their definitions as 
given in dictionaries. 

Teachers can give very efficient instruction in the 
use of words, by explaining their meaning as they 
occur in reading lessons. This will teach the learner 
how to use words correctly himself, whenever he may 
have occasion to construct sentences either in writing 
or speaking. E. S. 

Pottsville, Sept. 25th, 1852. 





Frienp Burrowes :—Having read your article on 
“ Phonotypy” with attention, a few remarks are of- 
fered. 

I think that the whole matter can be comprised in 
a nut shell. If there are 86 articulate sounds in all 
earth’s language, and 36 in our Angle-Saxon speech, 
then.ought we to have 36 forms or characters to re- 
present our ideas of these sounds among ourselves, 
and 86, if we are to communicate with all the rest of 
the world. 

Just now, there are no words in memory which 
are not compounds of those sounds, except the inter- 
jections ah and of, and the pronoun J, if the latter 
be an exception; nor is there one remembered word 
in which the names of the characters are component 
parts of the aggregate sound. You cannot bore with 
a hand saw, nor write with a tailor’s goose; every 
distinct operation requires the appropriate imple- 
ment; without it the work will be imperfect. The 
printer’s work is to present to the eye pictures 
of sounds, and types are the tools he uses. If 
the name of the first alphabetic character be assum- 
ed as the measure or test of its power, he can no 
better represent the compound sounds bat, bar and 
ball with it, than a lawyer can win his cause by di- 
ligent search after the evidence which will operate 
against his client, suppressing that which is in his 
favor. 

You say, “If we hada spelling book in the Roman 
letter, so constructed that the first lessons contained 
no words except those whose combined sound was the 
legitimate result of the true elemental sounds of the 
l+tters composing them, without distortion or change 
of any kind, (somehow, I live in ignorance of those 
werds*) “thence proceeding,” &c. I cannot resist 
the conviction that Phonotypy, or the phonetic prin- 
ciple, furnishes just such ‘“ lessons” for beginners, 





with the added merit of offering none other to the 
ripest scholar. 

Phonotypists may have made bad choice in the 
forms of characters added to the old 26; they may 
too nearly resemble, or too widely differ from them ; 
this is a matter of convenience or taste, but has no- 
thing to do with the question: Ought we to have a 
character to represent each distinct articulate sound? 
The writer of this would not hesitate to take the af- 
firmative, if he foresaw that the adoption of the pho- 
netic principle would make our orthography a thing 
of history, a whole moon before it is known whether 
Scott or Pierce will be called to “preserve this glo- 
rious Union; and with all due deference, he would 
suggest that it would be greatly more important to 
this nation, than that either of the nominees should 
be “shelved” to make room for the other. 

A. G. 

*Our old friend is not as ignorant as he thinks.— 
He has only not thought this matter out as thorough- 
ly as is his wont. The following combinations of 
Roman letters represent as simply and plainly to the 
eye the true primary sounds of the letters composing 
them, as any combinations of phonotypic letters ever 
have done or ever can do: 

Ba-bay. dla—dlay. Stra stray 


Be-bee. dle-dlee. Stre stree 
Bo-bow. dlo—-dlow. Stro strow, &e. Ep. 











School Law. 





Decisions of the Superintendent of Common 
Schools. 

Guardians resident within a district of wards resi- 
ding elsewhere, may be required to pay the school 
tax upon all the taxable personal property they rep- 
resent on behalf of their wards. Real estate is tax- 
able only in the district in which it is located. 

School directors acting together as a board, 
(where there are no sub-districts) alone may proper- 
ly employ and fix the salaries of teachers. AV here 
there are sub-districts the committees select the teach- 
er, subject to the approval of the board of directors. 

The 11th section of the general school law of 1849, 
provides :—“ If it shall be found that on account of 
great distance from or difficulty of access to the 7 ro- 
per school house in any district, some of the pupils 
thereof could be more conveniently accommodated 
in the schools of an adjoining district, it shall be the 
duty of the directors of such two adjoining districts 
to make an arrangement by which such pupils may 
be instructed in the most convenient school of the 
adjoining district, and the expense of such instruc- 
tion shall be paid as may be agreed upon by the di- 
rectors of such adjoining districts.” From this ex- 
tract the duty of the directors to make, under the 
circumstance there contemplated, the necessary “ ar- 
rangement,” is expressly enjoined, and directors can- 
not avoid making the same, upon proper request, 
without a clear violation of such duty and proper li- 
ability for such delinquency. The basis of the ar- 
rangement is, that “the expense of such instruction” 
shall be paid to the board of directors of the district 
teaching the pupils, by the adjoining district. The 
amount of tax paid by the parents or guardians of 
the pupils should not be regarded in making the ar- 
rangement, {for all the children of a district have an 
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equal right to the benefit of the common school sys- 
tem. “The expense of such instruction” can be 
readily ascertained by a reference to the whole num- 
ber of pupils taught in any one district, and the en- 
tire cost of teaching the same. The right of pupils 
who are thus locatod in reference to the schools of 
their own and of an adjoining district, is as undoubt- 
ed and well sustained by the law as the right of a 
pupil to be taught in his own district. 





Grand Jury Presentment. 

It is a new feature in our Courts, to enquire into 
the legal administration of our schools, But heaven 
knows there can be nothing mere legitimate and 
proper. The evils resulting from ignorance, make 
their various facilities matter of legal interest to 
every taxpayer and citizen. The Common School, 
rightly administered, is the best device in existence 
to lessen taxation and promote social order; and as 
such, it should feel the powers of the law—whose 
province it is to prevent as well as punish crime. 

Below is a presentment of the Grand Jury of this 
county, in the case of the schools therein named : 
Warren County, ss. 

The Grand Inquest held in said County for Septem- 
ber Term, A. D. 1852 present: 

That whereas the prosperity of our Common 
School system is of the most vital importance to the 
community, both generally, and individually, and as 
many. of the school houses in said county are in a 
very poor condition and illy adapted to the promo- 
tion of said system, and the general good demands 
that immediate improvement be had in the same: 
and whereas the school house No. 3, in Pittsfield 
twp.; the school house in Pine Valley, Columbus 
twp.; the school house near Levi Learn’s in Elk 
twp.; and the school house No. 1, in Eldred twp.; 
are in the condition above represented—and that 
there is no schoo! house within Trushel’s neighbor- 
hood, in Elk twp; and inhabitants in the sub-district 
in the village of Enterprise complain that they do 
not have sufficient school in each year—and that 
there is not sufficient care taken to procure well 
qualified teachers in many districts, and incompetent 
teachers are many times employed, which has been 
the case in Pine Valley district, in Columbus twp.; 
and the school house in Lottsville, Freehold twp., 
needs repair in many things, and the chimney is 
dangerous, &c. 

Resolved, That that the above be published in the 
county papers. . V. S. MORIAN, Foreman. 


[ Youngsville Fxpress. 


Moral, Literary & Scienific Selections. 


THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. 

Everything connected with the Empire of Japan 
now that our Government is about to open the door 
which has so long been closed against all nations of 
the world, must prove interesting. From a de- 
scription of the country, customs and manners of 
the people, their religion and laws, recently publish- 
ed, we make an interesting extract: 


The empire of Japan is a cluster of Islands on the 
eastern coast of Asia, in the neighborhood of China. 














The first voyages of discovery and commerce, from 


Europe to Japan, were made by the Portuguese, in 
the year 1497. At that time, and for a century or 
more afterwards, the doors of Japan were open for 
trade and intercourse to all nations. The Portuguese 
of course obtained an immediate foothold; Catholic 
missionaries entered the empire; many of the Japanese 
were converted, and Portugal flourished in the Island 
Empire. The Japanese, however, after a time, be- 
came jealous of their visitors, on account of the pros- 
elyting spirit of their religion, and the suspicion that 
Portugal had evil designs to overthrow the govern- 
ment of Japan. In the meantime, about the year 
1600, the Dutch followed the footsteps of the Portu- 
ese, and opened commercial communications with 
apan. It then became a war between the Dutch 
and Portuguese, to see which should turn the other 
out. They discovered or pretended to make the 
discovery of a certain letter, written by a Japanese 
who had been converted to the Christian faith, in 
which was found the plan for a conspiracy, on the 
part of Portugal, to overthrow the empire of Japan. 
This was enough, and in 1637, the Emperor of Ja- 
pan published an edict, prohibiting all intercourse 
with other nations, with the exception of some few 
commercial privileges to the Dutch. The door was 
shut, the world was prohibited to come near it, and the 
Dutch only permitted to stand outside the wall, and 
gather up such crumbs of commerce and information 
as the Japanese might please to throw over to them. 
Thus has it been for the last two centuries, and thus 
it still remains. The following are the chief features 
of all that is known with respect to this exclusive 
empire. towards which the eyes of Europe and this 
country are now turned with the most profound 
interest. 

The empire of Japan is composed of three large 
and a great number of small islands. The principal 
and largest are Niphon, Jesso, and Sikoff. The 
whole empire is divided into 68 provinces, and sub- 
divided into 604 smaller districts. The government 
isan absolute despotism, and has two rulers—the one 
spiritual, the other political. The political sovereign, 
the Emperor, however, is the real head, although he 
professes to acknowledge the spiritual power as his 
superior. The Emperor is called Kubo, and the spir- 
itual sovereign takes the name of Dairi. The first 
rulers of the land were of the spiritual order. Syn 
Mu founded the Japanese monarchy 660 years before 
the christian era, and from him sprang the race of 
Dairi. Military generals soon usurped the power 
from the Dairi, or spiritual monarchs, and in process of 
time the real sceptre became fixed in the hands of 
the Kubo, or secular monarch, leaving to the Dairi 
only the name and pomp of ruler. The will and 
word of the Emperor is supreme throughoutall Japan, 
and the lives of all, from the highest to the lowest, 
are at his disposal. The provinces are under the 
control of Governors appointed by the Emperor, to 
whom they are subject, and whom they must visit in 
great pomp, and attended by a long retinue, once dur- 
ing the year, at his court in Jeddo, the capital of the 
empire. They must also bring with them presents, 
and they are obliged to leave their families at the 
court, as hostages for their allegiance to the throne. 
The Governors derive their revenue from a tax on 
their several provinces, and they are entitled to a 
large military force to protect them and support ther 
state. 


The religion of Japan is made up of several idola- 
trous sects, of which the Sintos is the principal. The 
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Dairi is the chief of the Sintos, and to this sect the 
The Sintos religion is Polythe- 
ism, and the gods worshipped are as numerous as 
the various metals and woods that abound in Japan. 
The features of the system are a belief in a future 
state of rewards and punishments, and that inward 
The person of 
the Dairi, or chief of the Sintos, is held too sacred to 
When he goes about he is 
borne on the shoulders of men, that he may not come 
in contact with the ground. He never eats twice 
The dish on which he has 
eaten is immediately broken to pieces, and a new 
His revenue is derived 
from the city of Macos and its adjacent districts — 
The Emperor visits the Dairi once during the year, 


Emperor belongs. 


purity of heart is essential for all. 


be exposed to the sun. 


from the same plate. 


one substituted in its place. 


carrying with him the most magnificent presents, in 
acknowledgment of the Dairi’s right to rule the state. 

The laws of Japan are of the severest kind, and 
most rigidly enforced. Death is the punishment of 
almost every offence. The modes of execution are 
decapitation and impaling on the cross. Few fines 
are imposed, as they are thought to be unequal justice 
—falling more heavily on the poor than on the rich. 
The prisons of Japan are fearful places, having in 
them an apartment for trial by torture, and one for 
executions. When a murder is committed in Japan, 
not only the criminal, but the neighbors and specta- 
tors, according as they heve been cognizant of the 
offence, and have not interfered to prevent it, 
are amenable to justice. The man of a house is 
held responsiule for his domestics and children, and 
a bloody system pervades the whole code of criminal 
justice. A strict police is established in all the 
towns, and the people are frightened by the uplifted 
sword into order and good conduct. 


The islands of Japan are irregular in their surface 
and intersected by chains of rugged mountains. Fair 
and fertile valleys, however, abound in every direc- 
tion, and the land is cultivated throughout the whole 
empire, on every spot where there is a chance for 
vegetation to take root. The Japanese excel in ag- 
riculture, and the rent of the landlord is six-tenths of 
the gross produce of his land. Rice is the principal 
grain and is used for bread. Sugar, cotton, indigo, 
and teas finer than those of China, are also cultivated. 
Minerals are found in abundance—gold, silver, iron, 
coal and copper. The last is the most plentiful.— 
B>autiful plants, flowers,and an infinite variety of trees 
also abound. Among the latter, the principal are 
the mulberry, the cedar and the varnish trees. The 
houses generally are built of cedar wood, while al- 
most every article of household use and fancy orna- 
ment that is made of wood is covered with the milky 
juice of the varnish tree, and forms what is called, 
and so well known in all parts of the world, by the 
nome of Japan ware. 

The climate of Japan is variable but salubrious.— 
In winter the ground is covered with snow, while the 
summer approaches the temperature of the tropics— 
Earthquakes are common, but the people do not seem 
to fear them. The roads of Japan are broad, well- 
graded, and kept in excellent order. Every village 


make of oils. The dress, from the prince to the pea- 
sant, isa complete uniform; consisting of a long gown 
confined at the waist by a belt. The gown of the 
prince or noble is of the finest silk, embroidered with 
gold, while that of the peasant is of cotton. Music 
is the great passion of the females, and the sound of 
instruments is constantly heard. The women, how- 
ever, are treated with great severity by the men, 
and adultery is punished with death. Manufactures 
of silk and other articles thrive in Japan, and in the 
large towns there are schools where the sciences are 
taught, and poetry and history not forgotten. The 
Japanese use tobacco, and the offering to a guest is 
a pipe and acup of tea. Fish and vegetables are the 
principal articles of food. 

Jeddo, in the island of Niphon, is the capital of the 
empire. It is built in form of a cresent, and intersect- 
ed in almost every street by canals, their banks being 
planted with rows of beautiful trees. The city is 
not surrounded, as most eastern cities are, by a wall, 
but has a strong castle to defend it. The river Ton- 
gag waters it, and supplies the castle ditch; and, 
being divided into five streams, has a bridge over 
each. The public buildings are on a magnificent 
scale. The imperial palace is formed by three cinc- 
tures, or circular piles of buildings, and enclosing 
many streets, courts, apartments, pavillions, gates, 
guard-houses, draw-bridges, gardens, canals, &c.— 
In it resides the Emperor and his family, the royal 
domestics, tributary princes and their retinues, the 
ministers of the state, many other officers of govern- 
ment, and a strong garrison. The walls of this 
magnificent palace are built of freestone, without ce- 
ment, and the stones are prodigiously large. The 
whole pile was originally covered with gilt tiles, 
which gave it a very grand and beautiful appearance. 
Many of thestately apartments are formed and alter- 
ed at pleasure by moveable screens, The principal 
apartments are the Hall of Attendance, the Council 
Chamber, Hall of a thousand Mats,&e. The city is 
under the rule of two Governors, who rule a year 
each. The other two principal cities are Meaco and 
Ozeaco, and both are on a scale of magnificence, 
scarcely inferior to that of Jeddo. 

The population of Japan is some fifty millions, 
and the army is composed of 100,000 foot and twenty 
thousand horse. 

The exports are raw and manufactured silks, iron, 
steel, artificial metals, furs, teas, Japan ware, gold, 
silver, copper, gums, medicinal herbs, roots, diamonds, 
pearls, coral, shells, ambergris, &c. Whatever goods 
the Japanese want they pay for in gold or silver. 





THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
The quadriform biography of Jesus is full of wise 
and benignant adaptations. Each of the four writers 
has his own special end in view, in the construction 
of his narative. Each exhibits the significance of 
Christ’s life according to a preconceived plan; and, in 
order to enjoy a full and symmetrical view, all of 
them must be consulted. ullness of conception is 
thus obtained. For example, in Mathew’s Gospel, a 
new star leads Chaldean star-gazers to the infant 
Jesus, and their own science instructs those heathen 





has a post-house, where the traveller may obtain 
horses to speed him on his journey. The horses are 
of smajl breed, not much larger than the Shetland 


ny. 
The people of Japan are strong and vigorous in 


worshippers of the newborn an But it would be 
strange if no spiritual minds in Judea could detect 
the Messiah in the Son of Mary, and so Luke shows 
how an angel, one of the beings who appear so often 
in their early history, revealed the truth to the shep- 





framé, with tawny complexions which they always 
keep in a shining state from the lavish use they 


herds, and how Simeon and Anna welcomed the babe 
on its presentation in the temple. Jew and Gentile 
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are thus shown to have an interest in him, and this 
completeness of view is found by a combination of 
the gospels. 

The object of Marruew clearly is to prove that 
the Son of Mary is the promised Messiah, a species 
of proof specially intended and fitted to operate on 
Jewish minds, Chronological arrangement is not ne- 
cessary to such an end. The first gospel is construc- 
ted to show that ancient prophecy is fulfilled in 
Christ. His sayings and actions are therefore skil- 
fully grouped together, and each group is followed 
up by a reference to the Old Testament, in the ever 
recurring formula, “ that it might be fulfilled.” The 
method of Christ’s teaching and the substance of it; 
the splendor of his miracles and their peculiar na- 
ture; his eventful life, with its sorrows and sympa- 
thies, and his character in its combination of meek- 
ness and heroism, of grace and majesty—these are 
so presented in the pages of the first evangelist, as 
to convince every unprejudiced reader of the Old 
Testament that its Messianic predictions are real- 
ized in Him who was born at Bethlehem in “ the 
fulness of the time.” This is a purpose perfectly 
intelligible and consistently executed. And there is 
no wonder that the first gospel should be designed to 
bear primarily on Jewish minds, as the founder of 
the new faith, with his early and immediate heralds, 
belonged to the Jewish people, and they possessed a 
common ground of appeal and argument in their 
own national oracles, This gospel, in its structure 
and purpose, bears thus a distant resemblance to 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia. 

The Gospel of Marx appears, from the many brief 
explanations of Jewish phraseology and customs 
which occur in it, to have been written for foreign- 
ers. The old view, and one that has still some cur- 
rency, viz., that Mark is the abridger or epitomator 
of Matthew, is palpably without shadow of founda- 
tion. Mark’s treatise is shorter as a whole, but rela- 
tively longer than Matthew’s. It does not contain 
so much matter, but its descriptions of incidents and 
scenes are proportionately longer and fuller than 
those of the first evangelist. For example, the exe- 
cution of the Baptist, with the account of the scene 
which led to the tragedy, occupies space in Mark 
nearly double that alloted to it in Matthew. In 
Mark, also, is recorded more of the works than dis- 
courses of Jesus. The Roman mind, for which this 
gospel seems to have been designed, was impressed 
more by deeds than by opinions. It had not the 
Greek sense of beauty ; but it could appreciate a life 
crowded with acts of goodness—a career of busy en- 
terprise, and a death of heroism and devotion. This 
second gospel has, besides, all the vivid touches and 
natural sketches of an eye-witness. It embodies not 
only the descriptions of the Apostle Peter, whose 
‘interpreter’ Mark was, but it would seem that the 
evangelist was no personal stranger to many of the 
recorded incidents. The introduction into the narra- 
tive of the “ young man” who saw the capture of 
Jesus, and fled in dismay, lest his own person should 
be seized, has in itself no assignable end or aim, has 
neither an essential nor subordinate connexion with 
the history ; and the only probable explanation is, 
that the panic-stricken spectator was no other than 
the evangelist himself. 

The Gospel of Lux, basing itself on the authority 
of Paul, and being at the same time devoid of nation- 
ality, was intended to operate in a wide and catholic 
sphere. With ite classical introduction and easy 
style, its fulness of delineation and symmetry of 
form, it comes nearer than its to our 
notions of regular biography It contains several 





sections and some beautiful parables not to be found 
in its two predecessors, and this matter peculiar in 
itself, has an evident bearing on the relations of the 
new economy to the Gentile world. Theophilus, to 
whom the book is dedicated, and for whose instruc- 
tion it was composed, seems to have been a resident 
in Italy ; for in the “Acts,” brief gcopraphical ex- 
planations are appended to places mentioned in Ju- 
dea and the East, but all the towns referred to in 
Italy, are simply written without any illustrative 
comment. 

Quite different in tone and structure is the fourth 
Gospel, the production of the beloved disciple. It 
presupposes the existence of the previous three Gos- 
pels, for it has several allusions that cannot be dis- 
tinctly understood without them. In the three sy- 
noptical Gospels Jesus appears, as in ordinary cir- 
cumstances, a man whose divine glory flashed 
occasionally through its human disguise ; but in the 
fourth Gospel he is exhibited as on the mount of 
transfiguration, “his countenance as the sun, and 
his raiment as the light;” himself the “ brightness 
of the Father’s glory, and the express image of his 
person.” The thoughts of Jonn cluster round the 

erson of the Redeemer—the eternal and almighty 
Word, the only begotten Son. The object of his 
composition is thus stated by himself:—“‘ These are 
written that ye might believe that Jesusis the Christ, 
the Son of God; and that, believing, ye might have 
life through his name.” This object is pursued with 
undeviating uniformity. It is never lost sight of in 
any section. The glory of the only-begotten shines 
in every by I The union of Jesus with the 
Father, their mutual relations, their indwelling with 
believers, and the promise of the Spirit, are promi- 
nent topics in this rich and radiant treatise. What 
fulness of meaning! You feel as if you were gazing 
into the unmeasured depth of the blue sky. It is 
lowering this Gospel to give it a narrow polemical 
design, as some critics have done; for it states the 
truth in such a manner as to come into conflict with 
every form of error on the person and work of the 
Messiah. Its subjective aspect is also very remarka- 
ble. It is the Gospel of the’ new life, the “ hidden 
manna” of the spiritual existence. Looking at the 
blessings of the death of Christ, as they exist in 
themselves and apart from us, we may call them 
pardon and holiness, but feeling them with us, as John 
did, we at once term them ‘ life ;’ his favorite vocable. 
That the Evangelist supposes his readers possessed of 
the three previous Gospels, is plain from many cir- 
cumstances, such as the allusion in chapter iii, 24, 
etc. Much is therefore omitted which occurs in them, 
and the greater portion of the matter of this last 
and loveliest biography is supplemental. The com 
position of such a Gospel was surely an appropriate 
work for him who had lain in his Master’s bosom, 
and breathed his spirit, and who had, in consequence 
of a marked similarity of mental and spiritual consti- 
tution and susceptibility with his Lord, enjoyed the 
fruits of a pure and exalted friendship.—North 
British Review. 





Nationat Apvance.—Mr. Darby, in a communi- 
cation to the National Intelligencer, says: For the 
first time in the progress of nations, the census sys- 
tem of the United States has provided means to de- 
termine national force for at least half a century to 
come, and with all requisite precision. 

In the six tabular returns of the le of the Uni- 
ted States taken in 1790, 1800, 1810, 1820, 1830, 
1840, and 1850, we have six decennial enumerations 
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of the amount, affording means to test their accuracy 
and relative accordance by analysis. We have data 
which have never before, in any other country or 
age, been possessed, to determine national advance. 
The six decennial returns of the census—not, let it be 
premised, of a mean of the whole, but of each sepa- 
rately—comes out so near one and one-third, or a 
very small fraction still nearer 1.333, that the latter 
gives the following results: 

Results by adding 
1.333 on the am’t. 
of previous years. 





Original Census 
Returns. 


3,929,872 
5,305,952 
7,238,814 
8,638,331 
12,866,920 
1840 17,633,353 17,113,300 49,967 
1850] = 28,441,126 23 035,526 108,600 


It may be observed that the results as shown above 
are remarkable, and go far to give confidence that 
our estimate of national force approaches reality suf- 
ficient for all requisite purposes. From the element 
here developed, it is shown that when the returns of 
any decennial period is completed, by adding one- 
third, a very near estimate is made of the gross 
amount for the next ten years. The ratios for each 
ten years, as deduced from returns, differ slightly as 
to relutive increase. They could not rationally be 
expected to eventuate otherwise. But their approach 
to regular sequence is surely amongst the most re- 
markable statistical phenomena which ever have en- 
riched the history of the world. The census system 
of the United States, therefore, stands amongst, if 
not at the head of, the finest and most beneficial of 
all human institutions. 


Difference. 





1790} 
1800 
1810 
1820 
1830 


§, 227,590 
7,056,650 
9,228,952 


12,818,714 


78,312 
184,164 
10,179 
51,794 














The Arms of the United States. 

The following history of the Arms of the United 
States was elicited by an inquiry in the National In- 
telligencer, in 1849. We have nodoubt it will prove 
interesting to many of our readers: 


Pumapetpuia, Aug., 30, 1849. 

Messrs. Gates & Seatron:—The history of the 
Arms of the United States is, or ought to be, very 
well known. They were adopted June 20, 1782, 
and the resolution which contains the blazon will be 
found at page 301 of the 7th volume of the “Journals 
of Congress,” (Folwell’s edition, Philadelphia, 1800.) 
The following account cut from a newspaper some 
years ago, will give perhaps al] the information your 
correspondent desires toobtain. He should not, how- 
ever, say the “Shield of the Stars and Stripes ;” tho’ 
nothing is more common than to see stars placed on 
the “chief azure,” where they have no business to 
be, and “pales” are not “stripes.” 

“ARMS OF THE UNITED STATES.” 

Although the study of heraldry may not be very 
amusing to our republican readers, yet, as the eagle, 
with extended wings, grasping the arms of war and 
the olive of peace, is constantly presented to our eye 
in some way or other, it may not be uninteresting to 
give a history and explanation of the arms of our 
country. In June, 1782, when Congress was about 
to form an armorial device for a seal of the Union, 
Charles Thompson, Esq., the Secretary, with the Hon. 
Arthur Lee and E. Boudinot, members of Congress 
called on Mr. William Barton and consulted him on 
the 20th of June, 1782. The device is as follows: 

Arms.—Paleways of thirteen pieces argent; gules 





——__— 


a chief azure; the escutcheon on the breast of the 
American eagle displayed proper, holding in his dex- 
ter-talon an olive branch, and in his sinister a bundle 
of thirteen arrows, all proper ; and in the beak a scroll 
with the motto, “E Pluribus Unum.” 


The Crest.—Over the head of the eagle, which 
appears above the escutcheon, a glory, or, breaking 
through a cloud proper, and surrounding (thirteen) 
stars, forming a constellation argent on an azure 
field. 

Reverse, a pyramid unfinished. 

In the zenith an eye ina triangle, surrounded with 
aglory. Overthe eye these words “Annuit coeptis.” 
On the base of the pyramid the numerical letters, 
mMpccLxxv1; and underneath the following motto, 
“novus ordo sectorum.” 


Remarks and Explanations.—The escutcheon is 
composed of the chief and the pale, the two most hon- 
orable ordinaries. The thirteen pieces pale repre- 
sent the several States of the Union, all joined in one 
solid compact entire, supporting a chief which unites 
the whole, and represents Congress. The motto al- 
ludes to the Union. 

The pales in the arms are kept closely united by 
the chief, and the chief depends on that union, and 
the strength resulting from it for its support to de- 
note the confederacy of the States and the preserva- 
tion of the Union through Congress. 

The colors of the pales are those used in the flag 
of the United States of America. White signifies 
purity and innocence ; red, hardiness and valor ; and 
blue, the color of the chief, signifies vigilance, perse- 
verence, and justice. The olive branch and arrows 
denote the power of peace and war, which is exclus- 
ively vested in Congress. 


The crest or constellation denotes a new State ta- 
king its place among other foreign powers. 

The escutcheon borne on the breast of an Ameri- 
can eagle, without any other supporters denotes that 
the United States ought to rely on their own virtue. 

The pyramid on the reverse signifies strength and 
devotion ; its unfinished state refers to the infancy of 
the American Government. The eye over it and the 
motto “Annuit coeptis,” He sanctions our endeavors, 
allude to the many signal interpositions of Providence 
in favor of the American cause. 


The following letter was written by Char'es Thomp- 
son, Esq., to W. Barton, Esq., enclosing him a copy 
of the device: 

“Sir: 1 am much obliged to you for the perusal of 
the elements of heraldry, which I now return. I have 
just dipt into it so far as to be able to be satisfied that 
it may afford a fund of entertainment, and may be ap- 
plied by a State to useful purposes. 

“I enclese a cory of the device by which you have 
displayei your skill in heraldic science, and which 
meets with general approbation.” 

Yours, 
Caries THompson. 





par-Tur Importan:: Onsects. — The discove 
of what is true, and the practice of what is 
are the two most important objects of life. 





a= The heart has its reasons, which reason does 
not apprehend. 
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EDUCATION. 


An Addrses delivered by 8S. Preston, at Harmony 
School, May 15th, 1852. 

Many are the changes the’ bave been rung on that 
word,and so long and multitudinously have they been 
varied by great and mighty minds, that it would 
scarcely be expected that any new ones could be pro- 
duced now. Though Solomon says there is nothing 
new under the sun, yet if I say what I feel to be 
truth, it is my thought that I am uttering,and it is as 
original with me as any one; and belongs to me, al- 
though it may have been said many thousand years 
ago. Truth is eternal and is original with no one.— 
If I find it after it has been found by thousands before 
me, it is none the less mine ; for it is common stock 
and belongs to all who seek after and obtain it. If 
@ man states a proposition to me, and demonstrates 
it, I feel it to be truth, and when the force of its 
eternal truthfulness takes possession of my soul, and 
T am capable of teaching it in my turn to others, it 
then belongs to me ;—'twas his,’tis now mine, and be- 
longs to all who are capable of feeling and possess- 
ing it. Thus much in defence of the originality of 
my subject. It is one I am deeply interested in, and 
the truths connected with it which J feel, I have a 
right to utter as my own. 


I do not mean to speak of education in its broad- 
est sense. I shall not go farther than the school 
room. I know this is confining it to a narrow field, 
but it is the one with which I am most familiar, and 
it behooves Zittle minds to talk about what they can 
understand, and not launch recklessly forth into an 
ocean of thought, without compass or guide, and 
thus by their presumption, cause their own, and all 
their followers’ entire destruction. Nor is education 
in the school room so small a matter either. The 
little boys and girls who sit here with legs to short 
to enable their tiny feet to reach the floor, whose lit- 
tle hands are now scarcely able to hold a pen, and 
whose little heads are now too young to grasp the 
simplest truth in science, will, ere this century has 
closed its course, be the rulers of our land. These 
little boys and girls are the scions that are to grow 
into the mighty oaks of our forest. Yes, these little 
fellows, who can now scarcely pronounce a letter of 
our alphabet correctly, will, in a few years be the 
strong, vigorous, mighty men, from among whom our 
Governors, Senators, and Presidents are to be chosen. 
Think of it, boys and girls! you are to rule this fair, 
bright land in a little while. It will all ‘be yours 
very soon. The fair fields and flowery luwns, and 
shady groves, and towering forests, and limpid lakes, 
and majestic rivers, of all this grand and beautiful 
land, will very soon all be yours. Ali the mighty 
wheels of thought, and all the grand conceptions of 





the mind, and all the rich stores of intellectual lore, 
that have been gathered up for you by all the mighty 
minds of by-gone years, may, in a little while, all be 
yours. And all this inheritance will be a blessing or 
a curse to you and your fellow beings, accordingly as 
you are properly instructed, and as you properly con- 
duct yourse'ves in this schoo! room. 

Is it a little thing, then, to -vrite on the education 
of the school room? Is the subject so very small? 
Is the field of thought it embraces so very narrow? 
Nay, it isas large as the universe; as broad, and 
deep, and high, as the Infinite. I verily believe there 
is more of the character of the men and women of 
this country formed in the public school room, than 
any where else; than in all other places put together. 
Children are kept at school here from five to ten 
years, and just in the most critical part of their lives, 
They are taught by their parents and by their nature, 
to respect and venerate their teacher, and his man- 
ners and his teaching, both by example and precept, 
do more to prove their character than any other.— 
They naturally look to him for some ideal of perfec- 
tion. Little children I mean, and it is of them I am 
speaking. They think, (and they have a right so to 
think), that he is expressly chosen for his virtues. 
They suppose him to be picked from the rest of the 
world to be their teacher and guide, because of his 
superior attainments in talent and goodness ; and it 
is their aim to copy him. I know they are often 
cruelly, sinfuly deceived; but in their thirsting inno- 
cence they know it not till it is too late. They look 
for their ideal of perfection,they almost expect a God 
in their teacher and they often, very often, get a very 
wicked, sinful man. But still they trust, and it re- 
quires many hard lessons before they discover the 
object of their adoration to be more worthy of their 
hate than their love. 


How much power then rests in the hands of the 
teachers! What a field of mind they have to culti- 
vate ; and how easily it is for them to either sow this- 
tles or corn, Oh! I have often thought, and you 
who hear me, no doubt, have often thought of the 
mighty, the awful, the appaling responsibility that 
rests on our public school teachers ; and how exceed- 
ingly careful parents should be as to whom they 
trust to manage and guide their children in the 
School now. The sciences they learn, and the mere 
intellectual knowledge they get, form only a small 
part of the benefit or injury they sustain in + ca- 
pacity of students. Morality should be taught more 
and studied harder, than all the grammars, arithme- 
ties, and algebras put together; and it should be 
more the teachers aim to instruct his scholars in hon- 
esty and truthfulness, than to make them proficient 
in the most sublime and useful science that the in- 
tellect of men ever conceived. And the good teacher 
will rejoice more in turning off one perfectly truthful 
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and honest scholar ;—one on whom all can depend 
under any circumstance, or combination of cireum- 
stances; one in whose bosom beats a heart warm 
with sympathy for his suffering fellow beings, and 
strong with determination to work out a life for jus- 
tice and truth and for the redemption of his race,— 
than in all the prodigies in intellect alone, that ever 
perverted science to the destruction of man. 

To make a child love knowledge that he may have 
power to do good, to make his brothers and sisters 
more happy: to make him wish always to do the 
right and eschew the wrong; to make him love God 
more than life and all its endearments ; and to put 
into him a will and a power to carry out that love, is 
worth a life of toil. This is something worth an ef- 
fort. This is something to be proud of. What is a 
head without a heart? What is intellect without a 
soul? What is talent, however exalted, without 
moral worth? The child who receives physical sci- 
ence from his teacher without moral instruction, and 
who grows up learned in literary lore, without ever 
fecling the force of one moral injunction, is a curse, 
rather than a blessing to his race. ‘ His soul is mu- 
tilated and dismembered of its best sense.” “ He is 
a laughter and a ruin.” 

Then let it be the teacher’s duty to impart moral 
instruction as well as scientific learning to his pupils: 
to those little souls who in a few years are to rule 
all this bright, beautiful, world of ours for joy or 


woe, accordingly as they are instructed in their 


school days. And let it be impressed upon all little 
boys and girls that it is better, much better, to .be 
honest and true, though ever so humble in intellect, 
than to attain to the highest ¢alent with a wicked and 
dishonest heart. Let honesty, purity, truth, and in- 
tegrity, go hand in hand with talent, wisdom, learn- 
ing, and sagacity, and let the mind be trained in all, 
harmoniously together; and future generations, in 
looking back and around them, will have no reason 
to curse the school teachers that have gone before 
them, and given such honest hearts to the races of 
men; but rather to bless them as the dispensers “of 
glad tidings, and great joy, which shall be unto all 
people.” 





SOUND AND PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS. 

The following extract from a lecture delivered by 
Jesse Oren, M. D., before the students of Strasburg 
Academy, Lancaster county, on the 28th of August, 
1852, contains much that may be read and practised 
profitably, even by old teachers : 


A few remarks, now, as to your immediate and 
practical duties in the school room, and I have 
done. I must be very brief. It belongs to the Nor- 
mal schools, on special occasions, to give fuil in- 
structions in the knowledge of our Art. We may 
direct you nevertheless, that upon entering a school 
for the first time, as well as every subsequent time, 
you meet your pupils with a smile accompanied with 





some kind word. Kindness has a charm over the 
human heart of which the tyrant never dreamed ; it 
must, however; be coupled with firmness and a uni- 
form decision of character, otherwise it will loose 
half of its charm and power in bringing a disordered 
school to order. A smile upon entering the school 
room the first time will prepossess the children in 
your favor, which is always something gained towards 
securing authority! The next inquiry or step to be 
made is classification; and should you fail in this 
particular, be assured that the good of your school 
will be very materially affected. If your classes are 
made up of hag whose knowledge of the science 
you are teaching differs widely, you cannot teach all 
at once; and my word for it you will not be able to 
command the attention and respect of the class.— 
Your instructions will either be too simple or too 
mystical for portions of the class. You will, there- 
fore institute a thorough examination of every pupil 
before making a classification ; and should you suc- 
ceed in accomplishing this desirable end in three or 
four days, you will have done well—done better than 
ever your speaker has done, and I am sure that my 
medical education and consequent habits of observa- 
vation, give me many advantages over you in this 
respect. 

I repeat it, Gentlemen, you must classify your 
school properly or you will not succeed in your call- 
ing. Your own experience in this matter will show 
you its exceedingly great importance ; for who of 
you has not been mortified, or sickened, at the quick- 
ness or dulness of some of your classmates? Again 


| your classes should be as large as the similar acqui- 


sitions of your pupils will allow. 

The more time you can give to children under eight 
or ten years of age the better, They ought to recite 
one half their time which is impracticable under 
ordinary circumstances. Do not let your school suf- 
fer in this respect from want of proper books as is 
often the case in our Common Schools. Calla meet- 
ing of the parents and give them a lecture on the sub- 
ject ; and in nine cases out of ten, you will overcome 
all trouble on this score. Having classified your pu- 
pils correctly, you have mes. be a great end and 
you are prepared to go further. You must so ar- 
range the order of your school as to have something 
for every class to do every hour in the day Every 
duty should be discharged at the time allotted to it, 
you should be able to say to John and to Jane, this 
hour you are to study grammar, and that hour study 
arithmetic. This you ought to accomplish if you use 
means of decision and determination. 

You should have regular intermission, at which 
time encourage your pupils to play briskly ; and you 
should superintend their plays with as much interest 
as you do their studies. Devise new plays for them, 
and occasionally play with them, with as much a 

arent delight in the play, as itis natural they should 
fare. When the allotted time for play is over, say : 
“Come dears, or children come, we have had a good 
play, now, let us have a good study.” Let every 
child feel, by your acts, that you have an interest in 
him, and that you are not governed by sordid mo- 
tives. Have stated periods br general exercises, at 
which time relate some incident that will amuse and 
instruct your pupils. The study of nature and of 
history will afford sufficient material for anything 

ou may wish to accomplish, in the way of stimulat- 
ing and waking up the minds of the young. Dro 
ping a small piece of potassium in water before the 
school will have a magical effect upon the minds of 
the young. You all recollect what wonder it pro. 
duced in your own minds, The union of iodine wit, 
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phosphorus, of phosphoretted hydrogen with air ; ni- 
trate of copper with tinfoil; and many other interest- 
ing experiments selected from chemistry, will have 
similar effects in bringing about the end to be ac- 
complished. A collection of shells, such as any 
teacher may gather himself, or purchase for a trifle, 
will be of great value in every school of what kind 
soever. Much knowledge may be imparted in the 
hours of recitation, much good be done, if yuu but 
increase your knowledge and supply yourselves with 
the proper materials. You will soon appear as dear 
to them as a parent, and even more so, in some cases 
should act naturally, and be a child among chil- 
dren. Do not think it a want of dignity to direct 
the plays of your pupils; it is dignity. Dignity does 
not consist in standing collars and broad cloth or a 
stiff neck; no, dignity is yourself. 

You should be very careful as to the number of 
studies you put into the hands of a child; it is my 
opinion that four studies are enough if not too many 
at any age. Success in any study depends upon the 
mental energy concentrated upon it; and if you at- 
tempt to do too much nothing will be done well. If 
you over-load your pupils with studies you will be 
sure to destroy their love of study; and if you have 
recourse to stimulants you will just as surely make 
dull and stupid pupils. It is a well known fact in 
medicine that the power of fixing the attention may 
be destroyed by passing a great number of objects 
before the mind’s eye, in quick succession. Insanity 
has often resulted in this way. You will all under- 
stand me when I refer to the state of your own minds 
after having taken a ride for the first time over some 
interesting road. Let any one who has taken a tour 
over a railroad, or spent an hour or two for the first 
time in a city, try to read, even a newspaper, for any 
length of time, and he will be convinced that some- 
pa is wrong. Shift the mind from one thing to 
another in quick succession, and you will soon be 
able to fix it on nothing. * * * You must not, 
therefore, multiply studies. When you have assign- 
ed a lesson wisely and judiciously require that lesson 
to be got. There is no stopping short of perfection 
on this point. If you don’t require perfection 
you will never get it. Your school must rest or fall 
on your ability to assign proper recitations. Don’t 
assign more than they can master, otherwise your 
school will soon become a scene of disorder and re- 
bellion. Be sure you have just assigned enough ; and 
then let no false timidity deter you from requiring 
and exacting perfection. 





ADDRESS ON FEMALE EDUCATION. 
To the Graduating Class of Young Ladies of the 
Olome Institute, Canonsburg, Pa., by John L. Gow, 
Esq., of Washington, Pa. 


In acknowledging to you, Madam, the Principal 
of the “ Olome Institute,” the honor you have con- 
ferred upon me, in my being selected, on this occa- 
sion, to address your graduating class, I cannot but 
in justice acknowledge the gratification I have expe- 
rienced, in listening to the examinations now closed ; 
and in doing so, I feel assured that I am but expres- 
sing the sentiments of all around me. 


Not only have we been entertained with sweet 
sounds, with the melody and harmony of vocal and 
instrumental music, and charmed with choice speci- 
mens of painting and drawing; but we have-even 
been instructed, by a display of the acquisitions of 
your scholars, in the higher and graver branches of 
science, and by an exhibition of proficiency in their 








studies, alike creditable to the Instructors and the 
instructed. 

The time has come when parents and the patrons 
of schools, generally, are not satisfied at public ex- 
aminations, with answers selected and marked for 
the occasion, indicating on the part of the pupil, lit- 
ue else than an effort of memory—at best no gene- 
ral acquaintance with the science or subject under 
consideration. Such preparations for the public eye 
and ear, are justly regarded not only as impositions 
upon the listeners, but positive and practica instruc- 
tions to pupils, in the arts of deception and fraud. 

To-day you have presented to us an exhibition of 
students, very creditably versed in a general knowl- 
edge of those sciences upon which they have been 
examined ; displayed not in the memorized words of 
their authors, but in their own :—and as the obvi- 
ous results of their own powers of thought and re- 
flection. 

School examinations, in the abstract, form a sub- 
ject of deep and abiding interest to the community 
in which we live, inasmuch as general intelligence 
is the life blood of our civil and religious institutions; 
and herein is the progress of this intelligence 
marked. 

A Republic, composed of ignorant citizens and 
subjects, if not a solecism in itself, can have no con- 
tinued and stable existence. There have been, and 
are many so-called Republics, both in the old world 
and the new: and, among the most prominent, 
France may be quoted as more than once having as- 
sumed both the name and character; but owing to 
the want of that sound practical knowledge, that in- 
struction of the great mass of the people, vitally ne- 
cessary to the continuance and permanency of such 
a government, she has vacillated between the ex- 
tremes of monarchy and anarchy, until the most de- 
voted of her Republican patriots, almost despair of 
success. And so it will ever be where the great ma- 
jority of the people, male and female, are uninstruc- 
ted, both in the family circle and primary schools, in 
moral and religious principles :—and especially will 
it ever be so, in States like the South American Re- 
public:, where a selfish priesthood, by an assumed 
prerogative, take away the key of knowledge, neither 
entering themselves nor permitting those to enter 
who would. 

Almost any people may resist tyranny, overturn 
oppression, and even enact wise laws. But a gov- 
ernment of the people must rest upon the wisdom of 
the people. The permanency and success of a re- 

ublic, is built upon a cheeriul submission to the 

aw, and there is no security for that submission un- 
less in a wide spread intelligence. None but an en- 
lightened people can be a law abiding people. 

But in this train of thought I should invade the 
province of the politician, little to the interest, I fear, 
either of this audience or myself. 

It is said,.and no doubt with great truth, that no- 
where in the world, are the female sex and character 
more highly respected, and nowhere is woman more 
cheerfally admitted to her adapted sphere and ap- 

ropriate rank in society, than in our own land.— 

his deference to the sex is said also to have been a 
characteristic of the Teutonic races ; so that in the 
fashion of the times we may regard this humanizing 
trait as a portion of our Anglo-Saxon inheritance, 
and of course to bear its part, as the politicans say, 
in the wonderful “ manifest destiny ” of the race. 

Throughout, however, the larger portion of our 
world, the comparative lot of woman is hard indeed; 
and more especially is this the case, among all say: 
nations, where invariably devolve upon her, not only 
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the domestic burdens inseperable from the family rela- | you also learn in the future, the severe lessons of dis- 
tion, but the larger share of out-door hardships and | appointment, of grief, and of sorrow. We would 
labor, every where consequent upon human existence. | not throw an unnecessary pall over your bright an- 
Shut out from a participation in the excitements and | ticipations of felicity—your youthful visions of earth- 
pleasures, such as they are, of her unfeeling “lord and | ly bliss—but itis well ever to bear in mind that the 
master,” she serves and suffers without pity and | lot of humanity is a rugged path, presenting fewer 
without thanks. | roses than thorns, and that it is the part of wisdom, 
In some refined states of society, woman seems | early to school our minds, to meet with firmness and 
generally entitled to some respect as a mother, but | equanimity, the sad realities of life. 
still slavishly subject to the will of her husband; and In the school of the world which you are about 
bound in some portions of India, even to this day, | entering, you are to be teachers, as well as learners; 
not only to his absolute living will, but compelled and you can no more divest yourselves of the one 
even by the sanction of religion, to cast herself upon | character, than the other. In learning the lessons 
his funeral pyre, that she may continue his slave in | of practical life, as unavoidable to your sex as ours, 
another state of existence. How much her state is | you cannot avoid imparting to those around you, for 
improved in the ignorance and seclusion of a Turk- | good or evil, the living impress of your own charas- 
ish Harem, or among the little less secluded ladies | ter, both by your own words, and your example.— 
of rank in Oriental nations, than when among the | That this impress may be that of usefulness and 





inferior classes, she is condemned to the hardships 
of field labor, we can hardly judge ; but of this we 
may be assured, that our fair hearers, would pon | 
accept the dignity and refinement, of the most exal- 
ted Chinese ladies, if with that high rank they must 
be deprived of nature’s fair proportions, and take 
their crippled little feet, as useless as they are de- 
formed, as the badge of their high distinction and 
fashionable rank, 

It is only where the Christian religion spreads its 
benign influence, and the pure maxims of the gospel | 
mark out the true relationship of the sexes, that wo- 
man holds the place intended her by the Author of 
our race; and in the capacity of mother, wife, sister, 
daughter, and friend, enjoys the blessings a kind 
Providence intended her; and while thus enjoying, 
also imparts the same to those around her ; for it is 
by a natural reflex influence that as she herself is 
elevated in these relations in society, she in turn con- 
tributes to the elevation of society itself. 

That this is the result of Christianity we learn 
from a careful investigation of its maxims, as written 
in the unerring word of divine truth ;—a result cor- 
roborated and sustained too, by the history of.the 
world, and the comparative conditions of all exist- 
ing nations and people. 

But leaving these considerations in fitter hands, 
to those teachers whose duty it is, not only to exhib- 
it the moral beauties of Christianity, but to enforce 
its truths and practical observances, upon people of 
both the sexes, we proceed to the subject more im- 
mediately before us, in a few remarks to the gradu- 
ating class: and whether they will be well ordered 
or not, they shall be few,—otherwise we should be, 
indeed, unmindful, that your are not yet rested from 
the studies of the session, as well as from the labors 
of the day. 

In common parlance, young ladies, you are now 
said to have finished your education. Allow me to 
correct the remark and say you have just commenc- 
edit. You have but pair the porch, the vestibule 
of knowledge, and acquired only the rudiments of an 
education. It is true you leave this Hall, and the 
recitation rooms of the Seminary, but it is only to 
enter the more spacious school room of the world.— 
You are relieved from the lessons of your principal 
and your teachers, with whom you have no doubt 
taken sweet converse, for another and a larger class 
of instructors—and in this newer and more enlarged 
achool, you are to learn for good or evil, new facts, 
new thoughts, and new truths. 


It is but natural, that you should confidently an- 
ticipate in those untried scenes much of pleasure, of 
enjoyment, and even of refined happiness; but as 
certain as man is born to trouble, as certainly will 








truth, happifying to yourselves and others, is one of 
the prominent objects of the preparatory training of 
this Seminary, and the labor of oad Instructors, 
which you have now passed through and closed. 

It has been well said that to educate, is to lead out 
the mind in the pursuit of knowledge and of truth. 
That system is not worthy of the name of education, 
which crams the mind only with written lessons, the 
thoughts and conclusions of others, and with max- 
ims, no matter how wise or how important they ma 
be; and still less desirable is that other mode, hich 
trains the memory alone, leaving the mind as to rea- 
son and reflection almost entirely a blank. True ed- 
ucation leads out the pupil’s own powers of thought, 
and conception, of reason and imagination. It is in 
this view that you have been taught portions of the 
exact sciences ; not that it is supposed that the rules 
of Algebra and Geometry, will probaly ever be of 
practicul use or application to you in after life: but 
because these are the means of education, of matur- 
ing the mind, and familiarizing it with modes of log- 
ical deduction. 

A written system of logic, a theory of syllogisms, 
in our humble opinion, bears but a slight compari- 
son in utility, with the logic of Geometry: the one 
training the mind to arrive at certain conclusions 
from admitted premises; the other rather burdenin 
the mind with words and definitions of doubtfu 
utility. 

We have said,you are all destined to become teach- 
ers. Some of you may, perhaps, adopt teaching as 
a profession. If so, you adopt a useful and honor- 
able sphere of life. Next to that of ministering at 
God’s Altar and teaching the truths of revelaticn, no 
profession is more honorable, none more useful. Its 
responsibility however, runs parallel with its impor- 
tance, and none should lightly assume it. But in the 
domestic and the social circle you will all be 
teachers. 


To say nothing of the operations of mind upon 
mind, in the female circle, how often is the character 
of the brother moulded, aye even formed, by that of 
the sister. The leaven of purity, as well as its op- 
posite, works, often imperceptibly, but ever with rea- 
sonable certainty in its final results. 

The worthless and profligate son, pursuing with a 
high hand the indulgence of evil passions, unheeding 
the warnings of friends and the admonitions of Prey- 
idence, braving everything, and daring everything, 
will in those moments of t, and seasons of re- 
flection which come at times to all, turn back to the 
scenes of infancy and boyhood, and yield oft-times 
in repentance and reformation, to the remembered 
counsels of a mother, what no other earthly influence 
could exact or enforce. 
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So too, the meckness, purity, kindness and livin 
examples of sisters, will ofien control the rough all 
wayward propensities of brothers, and by a soften- 
ing, refining, and purifying influence, restrain, re- 
form, and bless. 

Continuing to be learners as well as teachers, it 
may not be improper here to remark that you have 
much of a physical nature to learn and improve in. 
The study of Physiology has, of late and with a de- 
gree of propriety, been introduced into Seminaries 
and even Common Schools. The human frame which 
we have severally committed to our care and keeping, 
is both “ fearfully and wonderfully made,” and the 
rule applies forcibly here, which is applicable in all 

hysics, the nicer and more delicate the instrument, 
the greater the care and watchfulness necessary for 
its preservation. 

Without at least a moderate share of health, none 
can be useful to themselves and others ;—no one can 
rightly fill the relations and perform the duties of 
life; and no one can, generally speaking, enjoy life. 
To be an invalid is also in a greater or less degree, a 
state of burdensome dependence upon others. To 
preserve health, then, we must know something of 
the formation and structure of the human system, and 
its liability to injury from the vicissitudes of life.— 
This can only be roe 30 by patient study, careful 
observation and prudent watchfulness. 

The tyrant, fashion, is much more apt to demand 
exposures inconsistent with health, of the female than 
of the other sex, not only in the adaptation of dress, 
but in the appliance or restriction of physical exer- 
cise. 

It is said that the ladies of England, generally ex- 
hibit a fuller development of form, and greater flor- 
idity of complexion than the ladies of our country.— 
How true the remark may be, I am not able to sa. 
from personal observation. The difference, too, if it 
exists in a marked degree, may in some measure be 
attributable to the comparatively greater degree of 
moisture in the climate of Great Britain. Itis, how- 
ever, attributed by many and perhaps with truth, to 
the greater prevalence of out-door exercises customa- 
ry with the ladies of that country. Masculine wo- 
men are no more to be admired than feminine men; 
but there is a degree of exercise, active physical ex- 
ercise, necessary to the growth and beauty of the fe- 
male form; and a portion of this, in riding, walking, 
and other out-door exercise, is highly preferable, ac- 
companied as it necessarily is with a freer and fresh- 
er atmosphere. 

Dancing, properly and prudently used, aa be re- 
garded as one of the best in-door exercises, although 
often unwisely indulged in, in fashionable life. 

You all know that it is said the right arm of the 
blacksmith, in wielding a heavy hammer, becomes 
stronger and more muscular than the other ; now, al- 
though we don’t desire to see in the female form, the 
roughness and strength of the mechanic, we may 
hereby learn, that exercise developes the muscles, 
and adds to and improves that fascinating roundness 
of form so admirable to the eye; and no less does it 
add to the beauty of the complexion, and the glow of 
health. 

Would you experiment upon the effects of a dark 
room and stifled air, plant a potato in the cellar and 
you may have a satisfactory exhibition in a delicate 
fragile, colorless and worthless plant—but don’t make 
the experiment upon yourselves, or others over whom 

u may have the oversight, if you value health and 

ness. y 
™ those things of a mental character which 
you have still to learn, one of high importance is, 








your natural position in society. Those are misera- 
le instructors, who would have you believe, that 
women are deprived of their rights, in being pre- 
cluded from a portion of the rights and duties of 
men. Women conventions may attempt to set aside 
the order and provisions of Providence, as to the sex, 
and a few Fanny Wrights, Abby Kellys and Lucre- 
tia Motts may have their resolutions and their fol- 
lowers, and after all, do no great harm except to 
themselves. The good sense, the good education, and 
more especially the native modesty, (that most en- 
chanting prerogative of our sex) prevalent in our 
country, will ever prevent any real danger to the 
sphere and eres of man, by a usurpation on 
your part of the honors and the horrors of the tented 
field, of the eminence of a participation in Legisla- 
tive bear-gardens, or the still less enviable privilege 
of scrambling at the polls. 

We need not, however, warn you, young ladies, of 
becoming dissatisfied with your lot, in being depriv- 
ed of these honors and privileges. We should as 
soon think of sympathising with you, in that you 
cannot join in the youthful sports of shiny-stick, and 
foot-ball, or with rifle and accoutrements, stroll the 
woods in search of game and adventures. 

Woman’s excellence and enjoyment lie in another 
sphere and with other duties. 

Ladies ought not to think because they have grad- 
uated, they have, therefore, no further need of sci- 
entific studies or time for their pursuit. To acquire 
a knowledge of their own intellectual powers, and 
how they may most advantageously be employ- 
ed for their own and others benefit, is the main pur- 
pose of an education. That these intellectual pow- 
ers, are, in the pursuit of science, not inferior to the 
other sex, has come to be generally acknowledged. 

That ladies may attain a superior eminence even in 
the abstruse and sublime ecience of Astronomy, is 
evidenced by two remarkable living examples; Miss 
Mitchell, sister of the distinguished Astronomer, 
Professor Mitchell, of our own country, and t.e mo 
less distinguished Miss Herschell, sister of the emi- 
nent English Astronomer, of widely extended fame. 
These both have added a lustre to the brightness of 

our sex, and contributed in no small degree to the 

onors of the science. Among the branches of 
knowledge peculiarly adapted to the bent of the fe- 
male'mind, Botany holds a foremost place, and is 
very pet and generally introduced into Semina- 
ries. Many other branches also afford instruction 
and amusement worthy the pursuit of your sex.— 
Still, it is not necessary to your happiness, nor would 
we advise that you should aim at public eminence 
and distinction in any science. It is one thing to 
keep pace with and enjoy the improvements ot the 
age, and another thing to makethe display of Mrs. 
Hemans or Grace Greenwood. 

History and Biography open wide fields for study, 
and a considerable portion of your reading should 
be devoted to an acquaintance with the progress of 
the world in geographical knowledge and practical 
science. Books and good books, too, are almost too 
plenty in our day, and nothing but a systematic 
course of reading and an economical husbandry of 
time will at all enable you to keep up with a general 
knowledge of the literature of the day. 

Never fear, young ladies, to make yourselves deep- 
ly familiar with any useful science, and never fear, 
on proper occasions, to let others profit by such ac- 

uaintance. Should some lite dandy or stupid 
block-head, who has spent his days at school or col- 
lege without becoming the wiser or better, denounce 
you asa blue, you never need break your heart op 
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remit your efforts on that account. If he should 
ever arrive at the years of discretion, he will prob- 
ably learn better, and if not, wisdom will not die 
with him. 

It may be you have a natural taste for composition; 
if so, by all means cultivate it. There are useful 
fields for its exercise too without descending to novel 
writing. It is truly lamentable to see the powers of 
a Harriet Martineau first wasted on works of fiction, 
and then ten fold worse than wasted, in attempts to 
overturn the evidences of Christianity, 


“To be the devil’s pioneer 
And break the fences down of virtue ; ” 


those fences which form the best securities of wo- 
man’s eminence, usefulness and happiness. 

When too we contemplate the works of Miss Edge- 
worth and Miss Porter, we could wish their pens had 
been better employed than on works of fiction and 
fancy; but your sex is greatly redeemed by their 
contemporary, Miss Hannah Moore, and illustrated 
by the poetry of Mrs, Hemans; both of whom, we 
apprehend, might truly say they left ‘‘no line that 
dying they would wish to blot.” The talent of writ- 
ing may be wisely and beneficially employed if it be 
but in a private Rees or epistolary communications. 
Its tendency is obviously to enlarge the mind and 
improve the intellectual powers. 

But there is much to be learned by every young 
lady in the cultivation of her moral powers, in the 
formation and improvement of her own mind and 
her own temper. There are few of the rougher sex 
who do not acknowledge and yield, in a greater cr 
less degree, to female power and influence. I speak 
not now of that magic by which female purity and 
virtue can abash, even with a steadfast look, the ruf- 
fianism of vice, but of that influence, that controlling 
power, which love and kindness can and does, con- 
tinually, exercise over the ‘“‘ Lords of Creation.”— 
Driesbach and Van Amburgh, the great lion tamers 
of the day, who fearlessly enter the den and fondle 
with ferocious beasts, can boast no power in com- 
parison with that which the gentler sex can exercise 
over their “ Lords and masters.” 

But for woman to possess and exercise this power 
she must first learn to control herself. None govern 
well who cannot first govern themselves. She must 
possess purity and truth, and to these add meekness 
and forbearance: that “ charity which suffereth long 
and is kind.” This charm, which in extreme situa- 
tions in life can overcome all obstacles and conquer 
when brute force is powerless, is not the less neces- 
sary in all situations and in the every day inter- 
course of life. Man has many wayward passions 
and evil propensities which the kind, the quiet, and 
untiring assiduities of a wife, a mother, a sister, or 
a daughter may overcome and remove, and which 
resentment, reproaches, and invective would onl 
irritate and increase. There are few hearts whic 
the charm of kindness cannot subdue. 

It is yours to cultivate the graces of your sex, both 
in mink and person. Learn your powers and how 
to exert them to advantage, and ever remember that 
fortitude of mind is no less necessary to your sex 
than ours. 

Study also, young ladies, how to repay,in some de- 
gree,to Society the blessings you enjoy—for to whom 
much is given of them much may justly be required; 
and this may be done, not only in the domestic and 
social circles, but in the exercise of a well devoted 
influence in the benevolent movements of the day, 
in the advancement of morality and temperance, 
and even in the Church itself. 
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St. Paul, it is true, suffered not a woman to teach 
but to learn in silence, &. By the way, may not a 
suspicion be reasonably entertained that this elo- 
quent apostle had in early life, perhaps, been crossed 
in love, although he has not thought fit to leave us 
any account of the matter. It may be that he was 
only annoyed by the Abby Kellys, and Abby Fol- 
soms of his day, who took upon themselves officious- 
ly to govern and instruct in the Corinthian and other 
churches. Let the cause, however, have been what 
it may, he seems occasionally to have been disposed, 
when woman was in question,to speak by permission 
rather than by commandment. 


But though a crusty old bachelor, when he speaks 
by commandment even ladies must yield to his au- 
thority; and without trespassing on his rule of res- 
triction, there is still an ample field for the exercise 
of female influence in the family and Sabbath School 
alone. 

But I hasten to a conclusion. 

Shakspeare, has with the inspiration of the poet 
of nature, depicted the character of woman in al- 
most every conceivable relation of life, from the 

eerless Queen Katharine, down to the simple Mopsa. 

lis features are drawn from nature and with the 
pencil of an inimitable artist. Whether it be Queens 
and Duchesses, courtly dames, moving in the circles 
of high birth and lofty pretensions—plain citizens’ 
wives, and daughters, or the simplest country maid- 
ens—be it Desdemona, Juliet, or Dame Quickly—all 
are various yet all feminine, and we cannct but ad- 
mire the talent which creates, with apparently equal 
facility, the amiable and beauteous Ophelia or the 
ambitious and wicked Lady Macbeth. 


But with all his range and variety there is one 
character, the pencil of Shakespeare has left un- 
painted—peerless embodiment among his sketches— 
und fit subject for even his great powers, a pure, de- 
voted pious Christian female. One like Mary who 
has sat at the feet of the Saviour and there learned 
those lessons which fit the pupil for eternity as well 
as time. 

The condensed excellencies of Shakspeare’s im- 
aginings are but airy nothings in comparison with 
one real existence of our own time and country— 
Harriet Newell—and many such realities in our age 
have been and are. 

Such in spirit may each of you be; continually 
learning from the same source, from the same Great 
Teacher, the lessons of purity and divine truth, and 
may you continue to impart some portion of the 
same spirit to others, until you each arrive at a purer 
and happier state of existence; in which, with en- 
larged powers and faculties, you will still ever be 
learning, what even archangels themselves can only 
approximate,—the perfections of Deity. 








Hints to Parents.—Few parents realize how much 
their children may be taught at home by devoting a 
few minutes to their instruction every day. Let a 
age make a companion of his child, converse with 

im familiarly, put to him questions, answer inqui- 
ries, communicate facts, the result of his reading or 
observation, awaken his curiosity, explain difficulties, 
the meaning of things, and the reason of things— 
and all this in an easy, playful manner, without 
seeming to impose a task, and he himself, will be as- 
tonished at the progress which will be made. The 
experiuaent is so simple that none need hesitate about 
its performance. 
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